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' A HOUGH Wilkam bad com- 


N T N pelled Lewis to acknowledge his 
title, he was yet afraid, that, 
N while the late ſing ſhould con- 
& tinue to reſide in France, cabals 
and intrigues would ſtil] be forming againſt 
his perſon and government: and he there 


fore N the earl oy Portland, as his 
| eee 


ke 
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4 The, Hiſtory of ENGLAND... 
_ ambaſſador to Paris, in order, if poſſible, 
38 to obtain the diſmiſſion of that prince to 
Avignon, in which caſe he promiſed to ſet- 
tle upon him a handſome penſion; as well 
as to procure ſome indulgence in favour of 
the French proteſtants, who were now ſub- 
| jected to a moſt cruel perſecution. _ 
| The earl was accompanied with a ſplendid 
| retinue of the Engliſh nobility and gentry, 
and was received at Paris, as well as in every 
| other part of France, with particular marks 
| of honour and diſtinction; but notwithſtand- 
ing theſe expreſſions of regard, he was able 
to prevail in neither part of his commiſſion. 
Lewis was reſtrained, by a ſenſe of honour, 
from granting his firſt demand : his bi- 
gotry prevented him from yielding to the 
During the earl's abode in France, he was 
preſent at a review of the houſhold troops, 
which was held in the plain of Archers, be- 
fore the king, the dauphin, the young princes, 
and ſeveral perſons of the firſt quality. King 
1 and the titular prince of Wales were 
ikewiſe in the company, and exerted their 
utmoſt endeavours to join converſation with 
the Engliſh ambaſſador and his attendants : 
but the latter induſtriouſly avoided every op- 
portunity of meeting; and the former were 
diſappointed in their expectations. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Prior, the poet, who was ſecretary 


to this embaſſy, being one day conducted 


through the royal apartments, and ſhown, 
among other curioſities, thoſe fine pieces of 


Le Brun, which repreſent the French king's 


victories ; was aſked by his guide, whether 
king William's victories were not likewiſe to 
be ſeen in his palace? „No,“ replied Mr, 
Prior, © the monuments of my maſter's vic- 
«* tories are to. be ſeen every where but in 
% his own houſe.” “. | ; 
With regard to the earl of Portland him- 


ſelf, he was ſo far from gaining any thing by 


his embaſly, that, on the contrary, he ſound, 
at his return to England, that he was ſup- 


| 3A in the king's favour, by a young 


utch nobleman, of the name of Keppel, 
now advanced to the ear!dom of Albemarle ; 
who, by a rapid and ſurpriſing progreſs, 
ſeemed entirely to have engroſſed the royal 
ear, The two favourites continued, for 
ſome time, to view each other with a jealous 


| eye; till, at laſt, the carl of Portland, piqued 


at the ſuperior intereſt of his rival, reſigned 
all his employments, and retired from court. 
The French commiſſary, who was ſent to 
London to regulate the tariff between the 
two nations, was as unſucceſsful in his en- 
deavours for that purpoſe, as the earl of 
Portland had been in his embaſſy, This 
VV 
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diſappointment was owing to ſeveral cauſes. 
The parliament had loaded the French com- 
modites with ſuch heavy duties, that few 
were willing to engage in that branch of 
commerce. The Engliſh ſupplied them- 
ſelves with wines from Italy, Spain and Por- 
tugal; with linnen from Holland and Silefia : 
and manufaQures'of paper, ſtuffs, hats, and 
ſilks, had been ſet up, and ſucceſsfully carried 
on in England, by the French refugees, who 
had come into the kingdom. * 

About this time, a violent ferment was 
raiſed in Scotland, by the diſcouragements 


which their new company had ſuſtained. 
They 


- 


* On he fifth Jay of January, a fire breaking out 
at Whitehall, through the careleſſneſs of a laundreſs, 
the whole body of the palace, with the gallery, coun- 
cil-chamber, and ſeveral adjoining apartments, was 
entirely conſumed ; and ſuch was the violence of the 
flames, that the banquet! ng-houſe, of which the king 
was extremely fond, and for the preſervation of which 
he exerted his utmoſt: endeavours, cculd, with great 
difficulty, be preſerved. 

In the conrſe of this ſeſſion, the earl of Macclesfield 
obtained a divorce from his lady, who had long lived 
in a ſtate of ſeparation. The car), unwilling to pub- 
lia his ſhame to the world, had long connived at her 
. Trrexular conduct; but finding that the lady was leſs 
delicate, and that ſhe had even been lately delivered of 
two daughters, he was at laſt perſuaded to apply to his 
peers, Who readily granted him that rediels, which the 
| laws of his country allowed him. | 
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They had procured a number of ſubſcriptions 
= England, Holland, and Hamburgh, and 


ſeemed in a fair way of carrying their ſcheme 
into execution, The Engliſh and Dutch 


companies took the alarm, and exerted their 


utmoſt endeavours to defeat the project. The 


king was even perſuaded to allow his reſident - 


at Hamburgh to preſent a memorial to the 


ſenate of that city, in which he diſavowed 
the act of parliament and letters patent, which 


had been Foray in favour of the Scots, and 
threatened the inhabitants with his diſplea- 


ſure, in caſe they ſhould join them in their 
undertaking. e 
The Scottiſh company, enraged at this 
oppoſition, preferred a remonſtrance to their ; 


own parliament, which was now aſſembled, 
repreſenting the great obſtructions they had 


met with, and the many grievances and 


hardſhips under which they laboured. The 


_ parliament preſented an addreſs to his ma- 


Jeſty ; and this was followed by a petition _ 


from the company itſelf : but neither of theſe 
was attended with any good effect. 


The company, baſed in this attempt, 


wrote a letter to lord Seafield, ſecretary of 


ſtate for Scotland, entreating him to uſe his 
good offices with the king, in order to pro- 


cure them ſuch redreſs and aſſiſtance as his 
majeſty, in his great wiſdom, ſhould deem 


juit. 
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juſt and proper. The ſecretary replied, that 
he wane} take the firſt favourable opportu- 
nity of executing their commiſſion ; but that 
ke could not at preſent comply with their re- 
queſt, as the attention of his majeſty was 
wholly engroſſed by the affairs of the Engliſh 
parliament. 

Soon after, the king ſettied the houſhold 
of the duke of Glouceſter, who was now en- 
rering the tenth year of his age, and gave 
manifeſt proofs of an excellent genius, and 
a ſweet diſpoſition. The earl of Marlbo- 
rough, who had been lately reſtored to fa- 
vour, was appointed his governor, and the 
biſhop of Saliſbury, his preceptor. Notwith- 
Nanding the diſgrace which Marlborough 
Had lately undergone, the king was always 
convinced of his great merit and abilities, 
When he delivered the young prince to his 
care, he ſaid, ** My lord, teach him but to 
be what you are, and my nephew cannot 
* want accompliſhments. ca 

William was, at this time, revolving | in 
his mind a project of the utmoſt importance 
to the general intereſts of Europe. This 
was a plan for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain, which, in a little time, 
would be vacated by the death of Charles 


the ſecond, whoſe conſlitution was already 
exhauſled. e Fes 


The | 
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The competitors were, the eleQoral prince 


of Bavaria, grancfon to a daughter of Spain; 
the archduke Charles, ſecond ſon of the em- 
-peror, who was like wiſe related, though in 
a more remote degree, to the ſame family, 


and upon whom Philip the fourth, the late 


king of Spain, had ſettled the ſucceſſion of 


the Spaniſh dominions : and the dauphin of 


France, fon to Maria Thereſa, daughter of 


the ſame monarch, and ſiſter to the preſent 
king of Spain, but whoſe right his father, 


Lewis the fourteenth, when he eſpouſed the 


Spaniſh princeſs, had formally and ex preſsly | 
renounced, _ 


Thus the right of the ele oral prince . 


pended ſolely on the connexion of blood, 
without any act either in ſupport or diminu- 


tion of his title: the right of the archduke, 
beſides the plea of conſanguinity, was farther 


confirmed by a formal grant of the Spaniſh 


crown, ratified by the laſt will of the late 
ſovereign of thoſe gominions: and the right 
of the dauphin, :rifing ſolely from the prin- 
ciple of deſcent, had been cancelled and a. 
boliſhed by the ſolemn renunciation of his 
father. 

Lewis, however, e was never very ſcru- 

ulous in adhering to his word, was firmly 
reſolved, notwithſtanding the renunciation 
be had made, to aſſert his ſon's claim to the 
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_ Spaniſh throne; and, with that view, had 
prepared a gumfrond fleet and army, in or- 
der to invade the territories of Spain, the 
moment he ſhould hear of the death of the 
preſent ſovereign. 

King William, a by 6 allowed to 
follow his own inclinations, would have been 
extremely willing to compel Lewis to ob- 
ſerve his ren unciation, a and effectually to pre- 
vent him from acquiring poſſeſſion of a ſin- 

le foot of the Spaniſh territories: but, find- 
ing that all his allies were backward. to en- 

age in a new war, and that his Engliſh ſub- 
feds were ſtill more averſe to ſuch a meaſure 
than even his allies, he was obliged to chuſe 
the leaſt of two evils; and accordingly. apreed 
to a treaty of partition, which was ſigned by 
| bis miniſters, the earl of Portland and Sir 

Joſeph Williamſon, who had been furniſhed 
with the neceſſary powers for that purpoſe, 
tranſmitted by the lord chancellor Somers, 
under the great ſeal of England, 

This treaty imported, that, in case the 
king of Spain ſhould die without iſſue, the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with the 
places depending on the Spaniſh monarchy, 
ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany, or the ad- 
jacent iſlands, and comprehended under the 
name Santo Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbi- 
tello, Telamone, Porto- longo, n. 

the 
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the marquiſate of Final, the province of Gui- 
puſcoa, ke ans the towns of Fontarabia- _ 


and St. Sebaſtian, and the port Paſſage ; all 
places on the French fide of the Pyrenees; or 


the other mountains of : Navarre; Alva, and 


Biſcay, on the other fide of the province of 
Guipuſcoa, with all the ſhips, veſſels, and 

ſtores, ſhould devolve upon the dauphin, in 
conſideration of his right to the crown of- 
Spain: that that crown, with all its other 
dominions and dependencies, both in Eu- 


rope and the Indies, ſhould deſcend to the 75 
electoral prince of Bavaria, under the guar- 
dianſhip of his father, who ſhould act as ad- 


mĩniſtrator till the, fon; came of age: that 


the dutchy of Milan ſbould be ſettled on te 


emperor's ſecond ſon, the archduke Charles: 


that this treaty ſhould be communicated to 
the empetor and the elector of Bavaria, 


by the king of England and the States- 
General: that if either ſhould refuſe to agree 
to this partition, his proportion ſhould re- 


main in ſequeſtration, till the diſpute could 


be accommodated : that in caſe the electoral 
prince of Bavaria ſhould die before his father, 

then the elector and his other heirs ſhould ' 
ſacceed him in thoſe dominions: and that if 
the archduke ſhould reje& the dutchy of Mil- 
an, it mould be ſequeſtered 5 and N © 


— 
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death, by his ſon prince Charles. 


monarchy to ſuch an immoderate degree, 


but ſtill, at that time, it appea 


This, however, was what Lewis had in 


to accompliſn his purpoſe. 


ſixty thouſandſ of his beſt tr 


bours. 
the deſigns of France, employed all her i 


delled the council, beſtowed the governm 


of Bag on prince Vaudemont, pointed - 


by the prince of Vandemont, and, after his 


T bis partition, it muſt be owned, would 
| have been attended with many inconveni- 
ences, as it would have encreaſed the French 


as 


to threaten. the general liberties -of Europe; 
red leſs dan- 
gerous than to allow the whole Spanyſh  do- 
minions to devolve to the Bourbon family. 


his 


eye, and the treaty of partition was only a 
pretext to amuſe king William and the other 
princes of Europe, until he ſhould be able 
With this view, 
he ordered the marquis d'Harcourt, his am- 
baſſador at Madrid, to exett his utmoſt en- 
deavours in gaining the conſent of his Spa- 
niſh majeſty, At the ſame time he cauſed 
5: to advance 
towards Catalonia and Navarre, whilſt a 
great number of ſhips and gallies cruiſed a- 
long the coaſt, aud entered the ee har- 


The 9 of Spain, hk — 


In- 


tereſt in behalf of the archduke Charles, to 
whom ſhe was nearly related. She new- mo- 


ent 


the 
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the prince of Heſſe D'Armſtadt as viceroy of 
Catalonia, and conveyed the king to Toledo, 
on pretence that the air of Madrid was pre- 
judicial to his health, but, in reality, with a 
view of depriving the French miniſter of an 
opportunity of converſing with him. 
_ Harcourt immediately took the alarm. 
He ſuſpected her intention was to perſuade 
her huſband, in his iolitude, to ratify the laſt 
will of his father; and his ſuſpicions. were 
all confirmed, when he heard, that the count 
| de Harach, the Imperial miniſter, had pri- 
| vately repaired to Toledo. He inſtantly ſet 
' out for the ſame place; pretending to have 
received a memorial from the king his maf- 
ter, with poſitive orders to deliver it into the 
king's own hands; but he was told, on his 
arrival, that the management of foreign af- 
fairs, had been committed to the care of car - 
dinal Corduba, to whom he behoved to de- 
/ c 
Harcourt, diſappointed in this quarter, 
endeavoured to form a party in the Spaniſh. 
= councils. He repretented to the miniſters, . 
that Philip the fourth had no power to diſ- 
| Poſe of the crown, againſt the laws of nature, 
and the conſtitution of the realm: that, by 
the order of ſucceſſion, the crown ought to 
| deſcend to the children of his daughter, in 
preference to more diſlant relations: that 
Vor. XXX. 1 the 
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the dauphio, ſon to Maria Thereſa, the pre- 
ſent king of Spain's ſiſter, had three fors ; 
and if the Spaniards would fix their chotce 
upon the ſecond of theſe, the duke of Anjon, 
they might eaſily, as he was Rill as pliable as 
wax, mould him to the manners and cuſtoms 
of their country : that, ſhould they be averſe 
to ſuch a propoſal, the King his maſter would 
rather acknowledge the electoral prince of 
Bavaria, than conſent to the ſucceſſion's de- 


volving upon a ſon of the emperor : that 
ſhould they diſapprove of both thefe expedi- 


ents, they might, if they pleaſed, chuſe a 
ſovereign among themſelves ; in which caſe 


they might ſafely depend on the protection of 


his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, who had no other 
view than to prevent the crown from deſcend- 


ing to the houſe of Auſtria, which was alrea- | 


dy become too Powerful by its late gene 
in Hungarß. 

By theſe and the like e he 
drew over to his ſide, a great number of the 
Spaniſh miniſters, and among others, the 
cardinal Portocarrero, who had great influ- 
ence in the councils of that nation. 


a league with the king 


mon 


While 
Lewis carried on theſe intrigues in Spain, he 

endeavoured to fortify himſelf by foreign al- 
liances; and, with this view, he concluded 
of Sweden, under 
Peet of Preſerving and ſecuring the com- 
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mon peace, by ſuch means as ſhould be judg- 
ed moſt proper and convenient. : 
About the fame time, the war, which 
bad raged between the emperor and the 
Grand Signior, was at laſt terminated by 
the peace of Carlowitz, which was ſigned 
on the twenty-fixth day of January, By 
this treaty, which was concluded under the 
mediation of king William, the emperor re- 
mained in poſſeſion of all his conqueſts ; 
Caminieck was reftored to the Poles; all. 
the Morea, with ſeveral fortrefſes in Dalma- 
tia, were ceded to the Venetians; and the 
Czar of Muſcovy retained Azoph during a 
_ truce of two years: ſo that the Turks, by 
this pacikeation, loſt the bet part of their 
European dominions. The ' cardinal pri- 
mate of Poland, Who had hitherto adhered 
to the prince of Conti, was at laſt perſuaded 
to acknowledge Auguſtus; and the trou- 
bles of Lithuania being compoſed, peace 
was eſtabliſhed throughout all Chriſtendom, 
On the third day of December, the king 
arrived in England, where a new parliament | 
had been choſen and prorogued, on ac- 
count of his majeſty's abience, prolonged by 
contrary winds, and tempeſtuous weather. 
Though the majority or members were firm- 
ly attached to the new eltabliſhment,” ma- 
ny of them had imbibed ſuch a flrong 
pe 2 Jets: 
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_ jealouſy of the court during the former un- 
popular reigns, that they could not be per- 
| ſuaded to lay it afide, even during the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration,” when there was ſo little 
reaſon to apprehend any danger; neverthe- 

lets their choice of Sir Thomas Lyttleton for 

. ſpeaker ſeemed to preſage a peaceable ſeſſſon. 

The parliament being met on the tenth 
day of December, the king, in his ſpeech 
to both houſes, obſerved, that the ſafety, 
honour, and happineſs of the kingdom, 
would, in a great meaſure, depend upon 
the ſtrength, which they ſhould reſolve to 
maintain by ſea and land: that he hoped 
they would make ſome farther proviſion ſor 

Paying the public debt, which was now 

ſwelled to an enormous bulk by the late 
long and expenſive war; and in the dis- 

charge of which, the interelt as well as the 
| bonour of the nation was ſo nearly concern- 
ed: that he begged they would deviſe more 
effectual expedients for relieving the poor, 
who might be employed, with ſo much ad- 
vantage, in the various manufattures which 
had been eflabliſhed in the kingdom, and 
by their labour and induſtry, might contri- 
bute ſo conſiderably to eaſe and alleviate the 

"burdens of the people: that he expected 
they would prepare ſome good bills for the 
cent (8 trade, and the farther diſ- 
i | courage- 
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couragement of vice and profanity : and 
finally that he flattered himſelf, they would 


proceed, in all their deliberations, with 


that unanimity and concord, which was ſo 
neceſſary for the diſpatch of buſineſs, 

An act had been piſſed in the laſt parlia- 
ment, reducing the ſtanding forces of England 
to ten thouſand men, all of them his majeſty's 


natural born ſubjects: but notwithſtanding 


this act, the king, at his departure for Hol- 
land, had left orders to his miniſtry to main- 
tain a body of ſixteen thouſand troops; a 
number which he judged indiſpenſably ne- 


ceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom, in 
cafe a war ſhould happen by the ſudden death 


of the king of Spain, which was daily ex- 
peed. „ 5 

The members of the preſent parliament, 
without conſidering the motives that induced 
his majeſty to take this ſtep, were ſo provok- 
ed at his preſuming to tranſgreſs an act, to 


which he had given the royal aſſent, that in- 
ſtead of an addreſs of thanks in return to 
bis ſpeech, they inſtantly reſolved, that all 


_ the forces of England, in Eugliſh pay, ex- 
.ceeding ſeven thouſand men, ſhould be 


forthwith diſbanded ; as alſo thoſe of Ire- 
land exceeding twelve thouſand ; and that 


thoſe retained ſhould be, all of them, the 
natives of theſe kingdoms, 0 


1 By 
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By this vote, the king was deprived, not 
only of his Dutch guards, to which he was 
remarkably attached, but likewiſe of the re- 
giments of French refugees, who had al- 
ways ſerved him with uncommon fidelity. 
He therefore tried every expedient to divert 
the commons from their purpoſe ; but find- 
ing them unalterably fixed, he was ſo ſenſi- 


bly affected with this inflance of groundleſs 


jealouſy, that he actually formed a reſolution 
of abandoning the government, and had even 
compoſed a ſpeech, which he intended to 
have made on the occaſion. This ſpeech is 
3 preſerved among the tracts of the lord chan- 
cellor Somers, and was conceived i in the fol- 


.  Jowing terms. 


« ] came into this kingdom, at the de- 
“ fire of the nation, to ſave it from ruin, 
« and to preſerve your religion, your Jaws, 
e and liberties ; for which end I have been 
* obliged to maintain a burdenſome and ex- 


_ * penſive war for ſeveral years. This war, 


by the bleſſing of God, and the bravery 
of the Britiſh nation, is at laſt terminat- 
ed by a good peace; under which you 
may live happily and quietly, prori- 
* ded you will take ſuch meaſures for 
% your own ſecurity, as I recommended to 
you at the beginning of the ſeſſion. But 
70 ünce, on the contrary, you are ſo re- 

66 gard- 
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WII IIA III. 19 
gardleſs of my advice, and ſo negligent 
of your own ſafety, that you incur the 
hazard of manifeſt deſtruction, by depriv- 
ing yourſelves of the only feaſible means 


of defence, it would neither be juſt nor 
reaſonable in me to be an eye-wiineſs of 


your ruin; a condition, however, to 
which I ſhould probably be reduced by 
continuing among you; as ] am utterly 
unable, of myſelf, to defend and protect 
you, which yet, was my only intent1- 
on in coming into the kingdom. I muſt 
therefore intreat you to recommend to me 
ſuch perſons, as you ſhall judge moſt pro- 
per for managing the great affairs of the 
nation during my abſence ; aſſuring you, 


that though 1 am at preſent chliged to 
withdraw myſelf from the kingdom; 1 


ſha!l never ceaſe to wiſh well to its inte- 


reſt and proſperity. And whenever I can 


learn, that my preſence will be neceſſary 
for your ſafety, I ſhall be ready to return, 


and will cheerfully expoſe myſelf to the 
ame perils and dangers, which I have 
formerly encountered, in protecting your 


iberties; beſccchirg, in the mean time, 


the great God to bleſs your deliberations, 


and to inſpire you with ſuch councils, as 
may be molt conducive to the happineſs 
* and welfare of the kingdom.“ 


Happily, 
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| 20 The Hiſtory of ENcLanp. 
| _ Happily, however, the king was diverted 
from executing this fatal reſolution ; and at 
laſt was perſuaded to aſſent to the bill for re- 
ducing the army. Accordingly on the firſt 
day of February he came to the houſe of peers; 
and inſtead of the foregoing ſpeech, he deli- 
vered himſelf in the following terms, I am 
„ come to pals the bill for diſbanding the 
“ forces, as ſoon as I knew that it was rea- 
« dy for my aſſent. Though the reduction 
of the army to ſuch an inconſiderable 
number, may, in our preſent circumſtan- 
& ces, be attended with the moſt fatal con- 
„ ſequences; and though I might juſily 
% complain of the harſh treatment I have 
received in being deprived of thoſe 
guards, who accompanied me into this 
_*« kingdom, and have conſtantly attend- 
« ed me in all my fortunes: yet, as I am 
convinced that nothing can be more pre 
judicial to our common intereſt, than to 
ſuffer any jealouſy or miſunderſtanding to 
„ ariſe between me and my people, I am 
firmly determined to comply with your 
„ requeſt. 5 ” | 
«« Nevertheleſs, after having thus aſſign- 
ed my reaſons, for paſſing this bill, I 
*« muſt likewiſe, in diſcharge of the truſt 
„you have repoſed in me, declare, that, in 
my opinion, the nation is left too naked 
F . and 
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* and defenceleſs. It is, therefore, your 
« duty to take this matter into your ferions 
« conſideration, and immediately to provide 
* ſuch a ſtrength, as may be deemed necei- 
« ſary {or the ſafety of the kingdom, and 
e the preſervation of that peace, which we 
4 have ſo lately obtained.“ 1 
The commons were ſo mollified by this 
inſlance of his majeſty's condeſcenſion, that 
they preſented an addreſs, in which they 
thanked him for this freſh mark of his royal 
goodneſs, and ſolemnly aſſured him, that 
they would, at the hazard of their lives and 
_ fortunes, defend his perſon and government 
againſt all his enemies foreign and domeſtic. 
So flrong was the affection, which the king 
had conceived for the Dutch guards, that 
he could not reſolve to part with them, with- 
out making another effort in their favour. 
Accordin of, he ſent the lord Ranelagh with a 
meſſage to the commons acquainting them, 
that the neceſſary preparations were made for 
tranſporting the guards who came with him 
into England: and that he intended to ſend 
them away immediately, unleſs, out of con- 
ſideration to him, the houſe ſhould be diſ- 
poſed to find an expedient for continuing 
them longer in the ſervice: an indulgence, 
which his majeſſy would take very kindly, 
The commons, however, were altogether | 
eee 
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inflexible ; and the king, finding It impoſſible 


to overcome their, obltinacy, v Was at lat 
.obl; ged to yeild to the preſent neceſſity, 

A. Jealouſy of court-meaſures, and parti- 
+ex/arly of a flanding army, ſeems to be in- 
herent in the. Engliſh conftituticn, This 
Jealouſy has frequently been rodadive of 
the moſt, happy and ſalutary efleds; and if 


| duly reſtrained, and never exerted but upon 


proper occaſions, it cannot be too much en- 
| couraged. But the misfortune is, that it 
1 has ſometimes been arouſed without any real 


ſelfiſh and intereſted purpoſes. The preſent 
caſe aflords an inſlance of the former kind; 
'and it were to be wiſhed that the Engliſh bif- 
tory were not too replete with examples of 
the latter. 

Ihe commons, that they might not diſco- 
ver à total diſregard for the ſafety of the 
kingdom, reſolved to compenſate the ſmall- 
neſs of the land army, by the greatneſs of the 


naval force; and they accordingly voted fif- 


teen thouſand ſeamen, and a Reet propor- 
tioned to that number. For the maintenance 
of theſe, and the other public ſervices, they 
granted the ſum of one million, four hun- 
dred and eighty- four thouſand and fifteen 
05 e z to be raiſed by a tax of three ſhil- 


Ezuſe; and has often been employed by art- 
Hul and deſigning men to ſerve their own 


lings 


* 


_ dence to aſſert, that the king himſelf was a 


a about London: and the Jacobites, whoſe fic- 
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ungs in the pound upon lands, porfnal 


eſtates, penfions, and offices; - 

The bad effects of diſbauding the army 
ſoon became viſible. © The papiffs and non 
jurors, encouraged by the weakneſs of tbe 
civil power, crowded up to London in great 
numbers, and behaved with remarkable inſo- 
lence and boldneſs. The commons, alarm- 
ed at ſuch a vaſt concourſe of diſaffected per- 
ſons, addreſſed the king for removing them 
from the capital, and the parts adjacent; 
and a proclamation for that purpoſe, was ac- 


cordingly Publiſhed. on the Feeond day of | 
March. 


This proclamation, Powever, was little 
regarded : the prieſts ſtill continued to ſwarm 


tions have been commonly as ablurd as their 
principles are arbitrary, had even the impu- 


Papift, or, at leaſt, that, whatever appear- 
ances he might aſſume, he was ſecretly at- 

ached to that religion in his heart. But that 
party, by their numerous lies and falſhoods, 


had 1o totally forfeited the character 6f vera- 


city, that, if at any time they happened to 
ſpeak the truth, which indeed was ſeldom 


| the caſe, little credit was given to their aſ. 


lertion. moi 
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The members of this parliament ſeem to 
have been actuated by a peeviſh and malicious 
ſpirit, which nothing could ſatisfy. Not 
_ contented with the. great ſacrifice, which the 
king had made them, in diſbanding the army, 
they reſolved to wreak their yengeance on 
his miniſters and ſervants. The perſon againſt 
whom their reſentment was at preſent level- 
led, was the earl of Orford, who now acted 
as treaſurer to the navy, and one of the com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty. | — 
This nobleman, while a commoner, had ac- 


' quired a greater ſhare of popularity, than any 


other perſon ever poſſeſſed. In the former 
parliament he had been knight of the ſhire for 
Middleſex, knight of the ſhire for the county 
of Cambridge, and burgeſs for the town of 
Portſmouth; an honour which had never been 
enjoyed by any other perſon. ſince the firſt 
foundation of parliaments. In private life 
his conduct was irreproachable : in a public 
capacity he had always ated with honour 
and fidelity : but all theſe virtues were una- 
ble to protect him from the fury of the com- 
mons, who envied his wealth, which he had 


| honeſtly acquired, and dreaded his power, 


which he laudably employed. They drew up 
a remonſtrance, in which they charged him 
with ſome trivial articles of miſmanagement 
in the conduct of the navy; and the ear], 
N : Conſcious 
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conſcious that his - innocence. could not 
ſcreen him from the violence of their reſent-, 
ment, thought proper to conſult his ſafety 
by reſigning his employ ments. | | 
On the fourth day of May, the king cloſed 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he reca- 
pitulated the principal objects, which he had 
recommended to their conſideration at their 
firſt meeting; obſerved, that if any thing 
was left unfiniſhed, which ſhould be deemed, 
neceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom, it 
might be accompliſhed in the following ſef., 
ſion; and exprefſed his hopes that, in the 
mean time, no danger or inconvenience would 
ariſe from their negligence or overſight. The 
parliament was then prorogued to the firſt, 
enn, {no oy, ems; 
That licentious and profane ſpirit, which 
had firſt taken place under Charles the ſecond, 
ſtill continued to prevail with unabated vi- 
gour. It had corrupted all ranks and orders 
of men; and had particularly infected the 
theatre, which was now degenerated to ſuch. 
a degree, that few perſons of virtue or prin- 
ctple choſe to frequent it. This dangerous 
and ſpreading corruption, excited the fears 
of the religious part of the nation ; and their 
apprehenſions were greatly encreaſed by a_ 
book publiſhed by Jeremy Collier, in which 
the author, inftead of inveighing againſt: the 
indecert-ſcenes, which were repreſented on 
VOL: XXX. C | the 
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The members of this parliament ſeem to 
have been actuated by a peeviſh and 1 
ſpirit, Which DES. could ſatisfy, 
contented with the, great ſacrifice, which the, 
| king had made them, in diſbanding the army, 
they reſolved to Wreak their v vengeance on 
his Yo and ſervants. The perſon, againſt 
whom their reſentment was at preſent. level- 
led, was the earl of Orford, who now acted 
as treaſurer to the navy, and one of the com- 
=, ' miſſioners of the admiralty. 5 5 
1 This nobleman, while a 1 ac- 1 
*  quiredia greater Mare of popularity, than any 
5 other perſon ever poſſeſſed. In the former 
parliament he had. been knight of the ſhire for 
Middleſex, knight of the ſhire for the county 
of Cambridge, and burgeſs for the town of 
Portſmouth; an honour which had never been, | 
enjoyed by any other perſon. fince the firk 
foundation of parliaments. In Private life 
his conduct was irreproachable: in a public 
capacity he had always acted with honour 
and fidelity : but all theſe virtues were una- 
ble to protect him from the fury of the com- 
mons, who envied his wealth, which he had 
| honeſtly. acquired, and: dreaded his power, 
Which he laudably employed. They drew up 
à remonſtrance, in which they charged him 
with ſome trivial articles of miſmanagement | 
in the porta of the navy; and the earl, 
| conſcious 
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8 that his innocence could not, 


| ſcreen him from the violence of; their reſents, 
ment, thought, proper to conſult bis ſafety, 
by reſigning his employments.. - .. . : 
On the fourth day of May, the king g cloſed. —= 


the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in EET he reca- = 
pitulated the principal objects, which he had, - 


recommended. to their. conſideration at their. 


was left unfiniſhed; which ſhould: be deeme 


firſt meeting; obſerved, that if any thing! 
4 


neceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom, it 


might be accompliſhed in the following ſeſ-, 
ſion ; and expreſſed his hopes that, in the: 


mean time, no danger ot inconvenience would ; 


ariſe from their negligence or overſight. The 


parliament was then prorogued to the brd 


day of une. 


That Dae aud profane . which 


had firſt taken place under Charles the ſecond, 


ſtill continued to prevail with unabated vi- 1 5 


gour. It had corrupted all ranks and orders 


of men; and had particularly infected the 


theatre, which was now degenerated to ſuch 


a degree, that few perſons of virtue or prin- 
ciple choſe to frequent it. This dangerous 
and ſpreading corruption, excited the fears 


of the religious part of the nation; and their 


apprehenſions were greatly encreaſed by a 


book publiſhed by Jeremy Collier, in which 


the author, inftead of inveighing againſt: the 


indecent. ſcenes, which were reprelented on 
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e tape; and which can never be wen 


Gela Loudly againſt plays ie general, 
which may be eaſily defended. 5 | 
The theatre might be eflabliſhed: upon. . 
| fu ch à foundation, and ſubjected to fuck = 
3 as to be rendered one of | 
the mott powerful means of reforming the - } 
lives, and poliſhing the manners of a people: 
but, conducted as it then was, (and it were 
to be wiſhed" chat the obſervation was not 
equally applicable to the preſent times) it 
was become a perfect ſchool of vice and 
immorality. The youth, inflamed by the 
wanton pictires, Which were there exhi- 
bited, ruſhed” beadlong and precipitate in- 
to all manner of wickedneſs, and boldly 


bid de fiance to every law, human and 


| divine! u order to remedy chis grow 

ing evil, the king renewed an order, Which 

he had- formerly Publiſhed, prohibiting the 

repreſentation of any Profane or indecent 

ſcenes on the ſtage; commanding the maſ - 

ter of the revels to licence no plays, but ſuch 

as were conſiſtent with morality and religion; 

and Arictiy enjoining him to inform the lord | 

_  chamberlain'if the players preſumed to cont - 
Vene this order. * On the 1 day of NET mo. 

8 n 8 en by RO Mit king | 
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of the houſhold, the earl of Bridgewater, firſt commil- 
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l * Coed a regency tg goyern in his 
ahſence; and next mofning ſer Out for 
a Rn gate. where he embarked tor Holland. 
The Scottiſh. company, we teyt 6 ro 
F Aber many diſcouragements Fi repulies, which 
they had ſuffered, were ſlil determined, 40 
carry their ſcheme into execution; and AC- 
cordingly, in the; beginning of this year, 
they effected a ſettlement on the, ihmus « of 
| "DAfien, to RR they gave. e of Ca- 
2 of Ledopia, 


n 


Wedmiolter- hal, FS the 9 iy ay 9 Richard 
Coote, who had been killed 3 in a midhjght combat of 
"three on cach fide, Warw ick was found gvilty of man- 
*Navghter, and Mohun was acquitted; ./+ 
On the fourteenth of May, the earl a Jerſey; who 
had returned from his embaſſy to France, was appoint- 
ed ſecretary of ſtate in the room of f the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury, This nobleman had long enjoyed the ſecretary 1 
place; but was now rendered incapable, by a fall from 
"Hts horſe, to undergo the fatigue of ſuch a laborious 
office. He therefore accepted the poſt of lord-cham- 
berlain; and afterwards travelled, to, F dance and Italy 
for the benefit of che air, and maried an Italian lady 
named Adelaida Palleotica, of Bologna. The earl of 
Mancheſter was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to France : 
the earl of Pembroke was declared; lord preſident of the 
council: and the land viſcountLonſle, „ggg of the 
privy-ſeal. TE 1 
»The regency was compoſed of the Yen, 
the lord - preſident, the lord privy-ſeul; the lord ſteward 


foner of the admiralty, the earl of nnn. * 
gar} of Jeriey, and Mr, Montague, 
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ledonia, and began to erect a town under 
the appellation of New Edinburgh. 8” 
This enterprize alarmed the iorebenficds 

af the Spaniards," who laid claim to the ſame 

| territory, which lay in the neighbourhood. 

"of Porto-Bello'and Panama on the one ſide, 
and of Carthagena'on the other. The mar- 

quis de Canales, the Spaniſh "ambaſſador at 

London, remonſtrated apainſt it in a printed 
* which he ris. ws to king Wil- 
liam; in which he complained of the attempt, 

28 A marifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting 

between the crowns of Spain and Great-Bri- 
.tain. The French king too exclaimed againſt 

the invaſion, and offered to ſupply the court 
"of Madrid with a fleet to diſlodge the 1 inter- 
lopers. Even the Engliſh colonies were jea - 
lous of the Scottiſh ſettlement. They ap- 
-prekended, that their planters would be al- 
-Jured into it, by the double proſpect of find - 
ing gold,” and "plundering the Spaniards: 
that, as it was a free port, the buccaneers 
would chuſe it for their chief reſidence: that 
the Engliſh plantations would be deſerted : 
"that Darien would become another Algiers : 
and that the ſettlement would occaſion a rup- 
ture with Spain, in confequence of which 
the 222 n in that en would be 
Feu. | | 
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The king, influenced by theſe concurring 


motives, reſolved to diſcourage the new ſet- 


tlement ; and accordingly, he ſent orders to 
the governors of all the why colonies, 
 forvidding them, under the 
ties, to hold any correſpondence with the 
Scottiſh planters, or aſſiſt them in any ſhape, 
with arms, ammunition, or proviſion. 'The . 
_ firſt adventurers being thus deprived of all 
means of aſſiſtance, were obliged to relin- 
quiſh the coaſt. A ſecond recruit of men 


evereft penal. 


_ and proviſions were ſent thjther from Scot- 


land ; but one of their ſhips laden with pro- 
viſions being burned by accident, they were 
likewiſe forced to retire from the place. A- 
nother reinforcement afterwards arrived: and 
being better provided than either of the for- 
mer, they might have maintained their 
| 8 but they ſoon fell into ſuch violent 
actions as rendered them incapable of form- 
ing any rational ſcheme for their own ſafety ; 
and the Spaniards advancing againſt them, 
27 were glad to accept of a capitulation, 
and finally to abandon the enterprize. 
Thus vaniſhed all the golden dreams of 
the Scots, who had engaged in this project 
with incredible ardour, and evenembarked a 
greater ſum of money, than they had ever 
advanced upon any other occaſion. In pro- 
Portion as their hopes of gain had been 
R C 3 | _  railed, | 
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' raiſed, was now their indignation upon ſee- 
ing their diſappointment. 'The Jacobites 
laid hold of this opportunity; and carefully 
_ endeavoured to inffame the people againſt 


E- - _ the conduct of the king and his miniſtry 3 


and in theſe endeavours they were but too 
ſueceſsful: the nation was certainly inſpired 
| with the higheſt degree of fury and reſent- 
ment; though the general ferment was hap- 


pily prevented from breaking out into an 


open rebellion. ; \ 

The condition, indeed, of th numerous 
ſubſcribers, was truly wretched and deplora- 
ble. Many of them had ſuſtaĩned an irre- 


parable loſs; and ſome of them were even 


reduced to abſolute poverty. Their diſap- 
-. pointment, however, muſt be originally aſ- 
gribed to the pretumption of their own com- 
miſſioner, the marquis of Tweedale, who 


had exceeded his orders, in paſſing the act in 


their favour ; and it muſt likewiſe de acknow- 
ledged, to have been, in ſome meaſure, ow- 
ing to the jealouſy of the Engliſh planters, 
who began to apprehend that the Scottiſh ſet- 
tlement might, in the end, become dange- 
rous to their colonies. This jealouſy and, 
_ rivalſhip muſt neceſſarily take place upon 
many occaſions, where different indepen- 
dent kingdoms are ſubject to the ſame fove- 
relgn ; but, in ne Pe caſe, this incon - 


venience: : 


5 
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venience is happily removed by the union of 


the Engliſh and Scottiſh nations; an union 
which has for ever rendered their intereſts 
not only. conſiſtent, but even inſeparable ; 


and it is to be hoped, that they will alwa 3 


conſider the matter in this light, notwith- 
Landing the villainous attempts of thoſe pak: 

lie incendiaries, who, in order to promote 
their own ſelfiſh and ambitious views, endea- 

vour to excite an animoſity between them, 
and to involve the kingdom in all the hor- 
rors of a civil war; and who would, with 


as much indifference, and as little com- 


punction, tear ovt the bowels of their own 
parents, were they ſure to finda 81 with; | 
in them. | 
Mean while king William . his fa- 
vourite diverſions of ſhooting and hunting at 


Loo, where he was viſited by the duke of 


Zell, with whom he had long maintained 
an intimate te mir During his re- 
ſidence in this place, the earl of Portland, 
the grand penfionary of Holland, and the 
French ambaſſador, count Tallard, had 
frequent conferences upon the ſubje& of 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; but no alteration was 
at this time made in the late treaty of par- 
tition. His majeſty, having ſettled with 


- the States-genera] the number and ſtrength 


of the Boten fleet and e embarked for 
ae, 
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2 England on the ſixteenth of October, and 5 
vext day arrived at Margate, from whence 


he immediately repaired to Kenſington. 
The parliament meeting about the mid- 


dle of November, the king, in his ſpeech to 


both houſes, obſerved, that their was an ab- 


folate neceſſity for making ſome farther pro- 


viſion for the ſafety of the kingdom, by 
ſea and land, and for repairing the ſhips and 
fortifications : that the funds ſettled fince 


the commencement of the war had 53 


very deficient, the nation was loaded with 


a heavy debt, and freſh ſupplies would be 
requiſite for making good the one and dif- 
charging the other: that he was ſorry he 
was obliged to aſk ſuch frequent aids of his 
people; but he had the ſatis faction to think, 


- and he believed that they were, all of them, 
_ ſatisfied, that no part of what was demanded 
was for his own private uſe or emolument, 


2D but that the whole of it was faithfully ap- 
plied to the particular purpoſes, for which 


it was granted: that he hoped the nation 
Was already convipced of the good effects of 
- the peace by the manifeſt increaſe of trade, 


Which he ſhould exert his utmoſt endeavours. 
to promote and encourage: that ſome good 
bills ought to be prepared for preventing 
unlawful and clandeſtine trading, and for 


employing the poor, who were now become 


a bur- | 
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- 3 to the nation: that he was fully A. 
- ſured- of the love and affection of his people, 

which he.ſhould endeavour to preſerve. by eve- 
y poſſible expedient: that, with this view, he | 
Would maintain their rights and liberties in- 
- violable; / ſupport; the. eſtabliſhed | religion; 
. diſpenſe juſtice with clemency and impar- 
. tiality,z countenance virtue, and diſcourage 
vice; and chearfully encounter every dim- 
culty and danger, in promoting the welfare 
and proſperity of the nation. He then con- 
: cluded in theſe words: ſince, therefore, 
-+ our aims ate only for the general good, 
66 let us act with confidence in one another; 


- £* which will not fail, with God's bleſſing, to 


% make me a happy king, and you a great 
and flouriſhing people.” | 
The commons {till retained the ſame pee- 


viſh and diſcontented ſpirit, which they had 


ſo ſtrongly diſplayed in the former ſeſſion. 
They ſtill ſeemed determined to mortify 

the king by thwarting his humour in every 
particular. They affected to find fault 
with the generous. and cordial expreſſion : 
«+ let us act with confidence in one ano- 


40 ther.” Inſtead of an addreſs of thanks, 


they preſented a remonſtrance, importing, 
that they were fully convinced of the ab- 


ſolute neceſſity of maintaining an entire 
confidence between his majeſty. and his 


parlia- 


® \ 
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3. The g if Exotand. 
Parliament: chat they conſidered it as their 
, + _- preareſt misfortune; that; after the repeated 
"Proofs" they had given of their [zealous at- 
 __tachment to his © perſon and govergment, 
| they ſhould be ſo unhappy as to incur the 
| - * ſuſpicion of being wanting in their duty to 
3 him and his people: and that they hoped he 
|  _* would ſhew marks of his high diſpleaſure to- 
| war ds all thoſe,” who had preſumed" to miſre- 
| 


55 . their reſolutions or proceedings. The 


. King, in his anſwer, aſſured them, that no one 
Had dared to miſrepreſent their proceedings; 
and that, if any ſhould attempt to impoſe 

upon him by ſuch calumnies, he would conſi- 
A der and treat them as his moſt inveterate ene- 
|  _-._ | Though the commons were, almoſt all of 
___ "them, infected with a ſpirit of peeviſhneſs 
and diſcontent, the majority were firmly at- 
tached to the preſent government, and even 
ſdiatis fed with the preſent miniſtry, A few of 
them, however, were not only diſpleaſed with ÞF 
the preſent adminiftration, but were likewiſe | 
enemies to the Revolution, Actuated by | 
tzheſe dangerous principles, they induftrioul- 
ly ſought for every occaſion of throwing an 
. - odium. on the king and his miviſters ; and 
they imagined. the following affair had for- 
niſhed them with an excellent opportunity 
for this purpoſe. mee. 


BSI a) 
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ba 


„ Hp pou I. _ . 
il the war, the province 1 News. 
Vork, and moſt of the other Engliſh colonies, 
had. been grealy infeſted with pyrates ; Who 
received but too much encouragement from 
many of the inhabitants of theſe ſettlements. 
The earl of Bellamont, who had lately been 
appointed governour of New-York, applied 
to his majeity, and repreſented, the neceſſity 
of ſuppreſſing theſe public robbers. The 
king laid the matter before the admiralty; 1 
but, the whole fleet being employed in 
other ſervices, no ſhip could ve poſſibly ſpar- | 
ed for that purpoſe. Bellamont, diſappoint- 
ed in this quarter, propo ſed, that, if his 
majeſty would give his authority, a hip 
might be fitted out by private adventurers, 
7 95 would be fully lyficient for TINS | 
the purpoſe, 2 
The king, reliſhed the woreht and im- 
| mediately raated his letters- patent, reſerv- 
ing to Kala If a tenth of the captures, as a 
proof that he was a partner in this uſeful un- 
dertaking. The ſcheme was immediately 
carried into execution. . The lord-chancellor, 


the duke of Shrewſbury, the earls of Rom- 


ney, Orford, and Bellamont, Sir Edward 
Farriſon, and colonel Levingſton of New- . 


Vork, engaged in the project. Six thouſand op 


pounds were in a few days fubſcribed ; and 
2 we of ſufficient force being equipped, tbe 
a command 


% 
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command” of her was beſtowed upon one 


for eonduQing the enterprise. 
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captain Kidd of New-York, who, from his 


knowledge of theſe ſeas, and his approved 


bravery, was deemed the moſt proper perſon 


15:1 


3 


Kidd, being fur 


l — 


viſhed with every thing 


neceſſary, ſet out on the intended erpei. 
rates, he engaged in the ſame ſcandalous 


Were ſeized by lord Bellamont. His lord- 


lip tranſmitted an account of the matter to 


the ſecretary of ſtate, defiring he would fend | 
for the priſoners to England, as there was 


no la in that colony for punithing piracy 


with death, and the people, in general, fa- 


voured the practice. The Rocheſter ſhip. of 


War was accordinply diſpatched for 1 9 


pole! but, after having been tolſed for foe” 


tiche with tempeſtuous weather, ſhe was dd. 
ven back to Plymouth in a very ſhattered 


condition: and this. incident furnifhed the | 
Jacobites with a pretext for repreſenting the 
mjniftry as the authors and encouragers of a 
p7ratical expedition, which they wanted tod 
{cen from the cognizance of the public. 
They 198 even the aſfurance to move in 
the Hob ſe, that the letters patent, granted 
to the "earl of Bellamont, and others, of 
Hann e e 80 | : py- 


Pyrates "goods, were ais unde to the 


kipg, againſt the law. of nations, contrary 


to the laws and ſtatutes of the land, 'inva- 


five of property, and deſtructive of trade 


— 
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aad commerce: but the principles, by 


which they were influenced, were ſo noto- 


rious; the end, at which. they aimed, was 

ſo well known ; and the aſſertion, which 

they advanced, was ſo palpably abſurd ; that 
the motion was oo with the utmoſt 1 in- 

dignation. 

Baffled in this attempt, they directed cheir 

next battery againſt doctor Burnet, biſhop of 


Saliſbury, who, by the great ſhare, which he 
bad in the Revolution, and his ſpirited de- ; 
| Fence of the principles of liberty, had in- 


Pre. 7 the hatred of the whole party, They 
now endeavoured to remove him from his of- 


fice of preceptor to the duke of Glontetter) | 
for which, they alledged, he was utterly a 


qualified, as well on account of his being a 


Scotchman, as by his having written the paſ- 
toral letter, which had been burned by or- 
der of the parliament, and in which be had 
aſſerted, that William had a right to the 
crown from conqueſt. A motion was accord- 


+ -ingly made for that purpoſe ; but it inſtantly 
met with the fate of the former. * 05 


Mean while a ſupply was granted for the | 
. ſopport of the fleet, and 8 0 and a fund 
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who pr contributed ſo zealou 
redu 


amen were ſufficient for the ſervice of the 


inſuing year. The motion was made by 


Tories; and was readily approved by the 
higs, becauſe the management of the na- 


y was now entruſted to other commiſſion- 


5 : the earl of Orford and his friends were 
diſmiſſed from the beard, and their places 


fopplied by ſome of the orher faction. 
The next object, which engaged the atten- : 
tion of the commons, was an enquiry into 
tte forfeited eſtates in Ireland; which the 
King had diſtributed, partly among thoſe, wbo 


had e ted themſelves in the reduction 
of that kingdom, partly among ſuch, as de- 


| ſerved well of the nation in other reſpedts, | 


The commiſſionefs appointed to examine this 


affair, were Anneſtey, Trenchard, Hamilton, 


Langford, the carl of Drogheda, Sir Francis 


Brewſter, and Sir Richard Leving. 
The firſt four were actuated by all the. vio- 

f lence of faction, and proceeded in their in- 

| Joy with ſuch rigour and ſeverity, as plain- | 


y diſcovered the malicious ſpirit, by which 


| * were polleſſed. . ts lad TIO. 


* The OY 7 eb de W 
Was eſtabliſhed for that 14 ark Thoſe, E 
y towards the y 
ion of the troops, thought it.,needleſs 
to: have ſo great a naval force: and accor- 
 Cingly ! it Was reſolved, that ſeven thouſand / 
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every particular, which might tend to 
* 125 2 the account ; and art- 
fully ſuppreſle d every fact and circumſtance, 
5 7 ae ſerve to a $4 or r Juſtif iy bis 


. Ether three were influenced by more | 
genefo us principles, and refuſed” to * 
N * eir e, in W report, s "Nt 
. of neee ance ho Prin- 


4170 of which were as follow : 
"The number of acres in the. ſeveral coun- | 1 


FS ty & 15 1 4 


dies, belonging to che attainted per- 1,060,798 

ons, are — _ 10 
heſe, eſtimated at 213,623 UL a" year, L. | 

at fix years purchaſe for a life, and — 258 1130 | 

/ 840M * thirteen years for theinheritance;make J' 
Out of theſe: ds, the eſtates reſtored” ; 2 

do the old proprietors by the article 

5x oi Limerick and Galway, are valued } | 
3 923 J. and thoſe reſtored by 4 # 
N favour,” at 260, 863 d. After 146998 2 

288 theſe and ſeveral other 5 i ” | 

_ ._the groſs value of ſuch of the forfeited 

7 eſtates,” as have'not been reſtored, a- # | 1 
"mounts to the ſum = 
he number of grants ane the battle of the en | 
Luder the great ſeal of England, were computed at 
ſexenty-fix, the principal of which were; | 
5 Acres. | 

To the lord Romney, three grants of — 49,517 
5 9 eat! af e two grants « of” To 
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* tranſmitted; and in which it was aſfert 
end, that no leſs than a million and 2 Ralf 
might be raiſed by the ſale of the forſeitures. 
They even ſent over a memorial to the par- 
| Jiament, explaining the reaſons of their dif- 

ſent; but no regard was paid to their repre- 
ſentation. The report of the others was r oP 

_ 'Ully approved; and a bill was introduced fi 
res! 4 ow 1 to the ons of the public. 


wits” 399 OT A 024 "14 fFE te | 
y , Be. | OKs» ee 1 pf 6 — . 
2 . 
N * Wilka Bk (lord Woodſtock) 735,820 , 
- - "To the earl of Athlone, confirmed ed the 26,48 
. Iriſh parliamenti © -. 5 6.4 0 
eo the earl of Galway — 86, 148 


W © To the earl of Rochford, two. n 2 30,612 
1 "To the Jord Coningſby e een * 
Jo colonel Guſtavus, Hamilton, x his Þ'-+©. 

= ; ſervices in fording the Shannon, and 82 
ſſtorming Athlone at the head of the“ 55 2 
»2- - Engliſh grenadierss 6 7151 
3 70 Sir Thomas Pendergraſs, SY diſco- 105 IP 08 
vering the 1 5 — | 7008 * 


| he Fus Dal or the Ra S 220 4% to ae of for- | 
. The author of this I: Proves that ihe 


3 


| 2 date mT 


J 
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A vote Was even paſſed by the com mono, 


importing, that they would not receive an 


cerning the grants: that the four commiſ- 


foners, who had ſigned the report, had ac- 


quitted themſelves with underſtanding and 


integrity, and deſerved to be rewarded for 
their faithful ſervices: and that Sir Richard 
Leving, as author of groundleſs and ſcanda-. 
_ Jous aſperſions, caſt upon his four colleagues, 


ſhould be committed to the Tower. They 


| likewiſe preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, 
in which they affirmed, that the procufing 
and paſſing theſe grants had involved "the 
nation in great debts,  burthened the people 


wich heavy taxes, and highly reflected on 


8 


the king's honour; and that the officers and 
3 inſtrumeats, concerned in the ſame, had failed 


in the performance of their truſt and duty. 


The king replied; that he was not only 
led by inclination, but thought himſelf bound 

in juſtice, to reward thoſe,” who had diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the reduction of Ire - 


land: that he likewiſe imagined, that theſe 


rewards could not ſo” properly be beſtowed 


out of any funds, as out of the eſtates for- 


feited to him by the rebellion in that king- 
dom: and that, as the long war had con- 
ſiderably encreaſed the national debt, their 
taking juſt and effectual ways for leſſening 
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that debt, and ſupporting public credit, 
. 15 Would, in his opinion, be the beſt means f 
' contributing} to the honour, JujFraſts ns 
5 ſafety of the kingdom, PEVES Wo 
The commons were enraged at this unſeen; 
= und inſtantly reſolyed, that whoever adviſed it, 
- Had; uſedhis endeavours. to create @ miſun- 
| _ derftanding and jealouſy. between the king 
and his people. They framed, finiſhed, 1 


paſſed à bill of reſumption. They ordered 
an account of the whole tranſaction to be 
printed and publiſhed for their vindication; 
and they reſolved, that the procuring or paſs- 
ing exhorbitant grants by any member now 
ot the privy-council, or by any other, who 
| had been a priyy=counſellor, in this, or any 
| former reign, to his own: die and benefit, 
Was a high crime and miſfdemeanour. 
In this bill of reſumption, little regard , 
was ſnown te juſlice or even to common de- 
cency: but among all the inſlances of ſeveri- 
ty, with which it was attended, the caſe of - 
the earl of Athlone, was the moſt rematk- 
able. The. commons of the parliament, 
Which was ſitting at the time of completing 
the reduction of Ireland, were ſo ſenſible . 
the ſervices, which this nobleman had per- 
formed, in accompliſhing that important en 
terprize, that they had unanimouſly 24. 
_ the * for . upon him a 
EE Pro- 
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proportionable reward; Naa had com- 
PT I reque 

liam 


| ir requeſt, ; and the Iriſh: par- 
ent were ſo fully convinced of his great 
merit, that they confirmed the grant wach 
dhe ütmolt alacrity. The earl had ſold the 
Fragt id thoſe, Who imagined. they: pur- 
Chaſed it under an unqueſionable title n 
regard, however, was paid to thoſe conſide- 
rations: be and bis purchaſers were depriu- 
ed of their property, and involved in one 
common and undiſtinguiſhed rain. vn 


— 
s 


The commons were apprehenſive, that the 
bill of. reſumption would meet with ſtrong, y 
oppoſition in the bouſe of peers; and they — = * 
therefore. tacked, it to the money- bill: ſo 2 
that the one could not be rejected, without 
defeating the other. The lords propoſed 
ſome. alterations: the commons refuſed to 
give their conſent: à conference was deſir- 
ed: the peers inſiſted on their amendments: 
the commons perſevered in their refuſal: and 
a violent altercation was like to enſue; When 
the commons, in order to intimidate their 
antagoniſts, proceeded to embrace the moſt 
deſperate. reſolutions. They ordered a liſt 
of the privy council to be laid before them: 
they cauſed their houſe to be cleared of 
ſtrangers, and the doors to be ſhut they 
then began to take into conſideration 
the report of the Iriſh forfeitures, with the 
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chancellor Somers, bh 

himſelf a tend: y' Whig, and at preſent con- 
fined to his hoſe with ſickneſs, Was the ſe- 
ret author of all the oppoßtion, They moy- 


, chat an addreſs ſhould be made to his . 


majeſty for. removing this 'nobleman from 
Bis preſence and councils for ever: but the 
motion was rejected by a 3 majority. 
The king was extreme] chagrined at 
tis bill, which he ee 
of his prerogative, an inſult on his perſon, 
and an injury to his friends and ſervants; 
and he at firſt ſeemed determined to run all 
Hazards, rather than to paſs ſuch an iniqui- 
tous law : but he was diverted jrom his reſo- 
- Jution by the remonſtrances of thoſe, in 


as an invaſion 


whom he chiefly confided ; and was at laſt 


5 . erſuaded to give it his aſſent. Neverthe- 


{s he could not conceal his reſentment. 


He became peeviſh, moroſe, and diſcon- 
tented; and his enemies laid hold of this 
' gireumſtance to paint bis character in the 
moſt odious colours, - They inſinuated, that 


his affeftions were entirely confined to 
a few foreign favourites ; that he hated 


the company and even the fight of Eng- 
liſhmen; and that he was no ſooner freed 
from the burden of buſineſs, than he fled 
: * os o his * on a che Continent, 


| where 5 


R . * 


| { . {hs ? . 
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PTY he enjoyed bis pleaſures in A lazy” 
and inactive retirement. 

The commons were not ſatisfied eli the 
"vigory they had gained, but proceeded ftill 
further in their furious career. if hey reſolved 
to addreſs his majeſty, that no perſon, who 
was not a native of his dominions, except 
his royal highneſs prince George of Den- 
mark, | ſhould be admitted into his councils 
In En gland or Ireland. This reſolution was 
levelled "againſt the earls of Portland, Al- 
bemarle, and Galway; but, before the ad- 
dreſs could be preſented, the king came to 
the houſe of peers, and having paſſed ſuch 
"bills" as were ready for his aſſent, the par- 
liament was prorogued to the rwenty-third 2 
da Of May. | 

The Principles of the Whigs are ſo fa- 
vourable to civil liberty, that they 'muſt 
ever be approved by every perſon, who 
"wiſhes well to the natural rights of man- 
kind. It muſt be acknowledged, however, 
that that party have frequently been hurried, 
by the violence of their paſſions, into ſach 
practices and proceedings, as they them- 
 felyes,: in their cooler moments, would be 
"aſhamed to own. Zealots and enthuſiaſts 
are to be found in all parties; and they are 
really a diſgrace to any party: and to ſuch 
| MII and unwarrantable 2 are 


men 
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| -lift of the privy-counſellors ; and imagining i ; 
| that the lord chancellor Somers, ''though Wa 
F iſelf a ſteady Whip, and at preſent con- 

” *fined to his houſe with ſickneſs, was the ſe- 

| eret author of all the oppoſition, they mov- 
| ed, that an addreſs ſhould be made to his 
| majeſty for removing this nobleman from = 
| his preſence and counciis for ever: but the 


— 


motion was rejected by a great majority. © 
The king was extremely chagrined at 
this bill, which he conſidered as an invaſion 
of his prerogative, an inſult on his perſon, |: 
and an injury to his friends and ſervants ; 
and he at firit ſeemed determined to run all 
_ "hazards, rather than to paſs ſuch an iniqui- 
tous law : but he was diverted jrom his reſo- 
lution by the remonſtrances of thoſe, in 
whom he chiefly confided ; and was at laſt 
om to give it his aſſent. Neverthe- 
leſs he could not conceal his reſentment. 
He became peeviſh, moroſe, and difcon- 
tented; and his enemies laid hold of this 
gircumſitance to paint his character in the 
moſt odious colours, They inſinuated, that 
his affections were entirely confined to 
a few foreign favourites; that he hated 
the company and even the ſight of Eng- 
Iiſhmenz and that he was no ſooner freed 
from the burden of buſineſs, than he fled 
every year to his palace on the Continent, 
- ls EE, | Where 
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1 N . | where he enjoyed bis pleaſures in a lazy 
and inactive retirement, 4 


The commons were not ſatisfied with the 


- victory they had gained, but proceeded till 
5 further in their furious career. They reſolved 


co addreſs his majeſty, that no perſon, who 
was not a native of his dominions, except 
his royal highneſs prince George of Den- 
mark, ſhould be admitted into his councils 
in England or Ireland. This reſolution was 
= levelled "againſt the earls of Portland, Al- 
bemarle, and Galway ; but, before the ad- 
dreſs could be preſented, the king came to 
the houſe of peers, and having paſſed ſuch 
bills as were ready for his aſſent, the par- 
liament was prorogued to the twenty-third 
day of May. „ * 
The principles of the Whigs are ſo fa- 
vourable to civil liberty, that they muſt 
ever be approved by every perſon, who 
wiſhes well to the natural rights of man- 
kind. It muſt be acknowledged, however, 
that that party have frequently been hurried, 
by the violence of their paſſions, into ſuch 
practices and proceedings, as they them- 
ſelves, in their cooler moments, would be 
aſhamed to own. Zealots and enthuſiaſts 
are to be found in all parties; and they are 
really a diſgrace to any party : and to ſuch 
extrayagant and unwarrantable lengths are 
TN men 
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.men ſometimes carried by a 1 85 of op- 
poſition, that the moderate and the violent 
of the ſame party, differ more eſſentially 
from each other, than the moderate of the 
moſt oppoſite and different parties. The 
Whigs and the Tories are commonly ſuppoſed 
to be actuated by different ee and to 
aim at different ends: but it may be ſafe- 
| ? afirmed, that a moderate Whig and a vio- 
.. Jent Whig, though comprehended under 
the ſame character, and a moderate Tory and 
à violent Tory, though included under the 
fame denomination, are more different in 
their conduct and practice, than a moderate 
Whig 2nd a moderate Tory, though diſtin- 
- guiſhed by different appellations. The pre- 
_ ſent caſe {urniſhes a memorable inſtance of 
this kind; and it were to be wiſhed that 
latter times did not afford ſome ſlriking ex- 
amples of a ſiinilar nature. 
The Papiſts have in all, ages been ſo re- 
markable tor their zeal and activity in pro- 
Pagating their religious tenets, . which are 
always the forerunners of civil flavery, that 


it is no wonder if every free ſtate has been 

particularly jealous of that party. The 

commons, ſenſi ble of the danger arifing from 

* the deſigns of theſe religioniſts, paſſed, in 

the courſe of this ſeflion, a very ſevere law 
-againſt them. The act imported, that all 

A Enown 
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known or ſuſpected Papiſts, who ſhould 
ſucceed to any eſtate before the age of 'eigh- + 


teen, ſhould, on their arriving at that age, 
be obliged, to take the oaths of allegiance, 


and ſupremacy, and the reſt: that, till 


ſach times as they performed this con di- 


tion, the eſtate ſhould devolve to the next 
Proteſtant heir; but ſhould revert to the 


original poſſeſſors, upon their complying 
with the law: that all Popiſh prieſts ſhoul 


be baniſhed the kingdom, and condemned 


to perpetual impriſonment, if ever they 
ſhould return again : and that the reward of 


an hundred pounds ſhould be granted to 


every one, who ſhould diſcover any ſuch 


prieſts, ſo as to bring them to a legal convic- F 


tion. | 
This bill was violently oppoſed in the 
houſe of lords, many of whom were ſecret- 
ly attached to that ſuperſtition ; but, notwith- 
flandiop this impediment, it was finally car- 


_ Tried by a great majority, and at Jaſt receiv- 


ed the royal ſanQtion. It was ſtrongly ſup- 


Ported by many perſons, who were profeſſed | 


Patrons of liberty of conſcience. They im- 
agined, that, if a government found any re- 
ligious ſet incompatible with its quiet and 
ſafety, it might, and even ought, to rid 
itſelf of ſuch a ſet in as gentle a man- 
ner as poſſible. And, indeed, it muſt be 


owned - 
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owned, that the law, though ſeemingly ſe- 
vere, was as mild as could be expected. It 
touched no man who was at preſent poſſeſſed 
of an eſtate: it only incapacitated his next 
heir, if he continued a Papiſt, to ſucceed to 
that eſtate: the probable conſequence of 
which would be, that the danger ariſing from 
this quarter, would induce thoſe Catholics 
Who were men of conſcience, to diſpoſe of 
their eſtates; ſo that, in the courſe of a few 
years, the kingdom might be entirely cleared 
of Papiſts, But this act, however excellent 
in itſelf, was deficient in ſome neceſſary 
_ clauſes to inforce execution: nevertheleſs, a 
foundation was laid, which, upon any future 
emergency, and upon any great provocation 
given by the profeſſors of that religion, may 
- diſpoſe a parliament to perfect the act, and 
to render it fully effectual. © RIS 
In the courſe of this ſeſſion, a bill was in- 
troduced into the houſe of commons, for 
continuing the old Eaſt-India company till 
the expiration of their charter. A ſtate of 
their caſe was at the ſame time publiſhed, in 
which the equity of their claim was attempt- 
ed to be proved, and the injuries they had 
ſuffered were greatly exaggerated, An an- 
ſwer was given to this remonſtrance, by the 
members of the new company ; who endea- 
voured to expoſe the corrupt e of 
r 


. III. 


their adverſaries. But, . an ip 
oppoſition, the bill was actually carried 
through both houſes, and at laſt received the 
royal aſſent: ſo that there were now two rival 
companies of merchants trading to the Eaſt- 
Indies. ; 

The king had of late been fo. much cha - 
grined by the violence of the Whigs, that 
it is no wonder if he liſtened with the great- 
er willingneſs to the ſoggeſtions of the To- 
ries. They affured him, that, if he would 
gratify them with the diſmiſſion of a ſew of 
his Whig miniſters, and the admiſſion of 
ſome of their own party, they would ſerve 
him with greater zeal than the Whigs; 
whom they repreſented as a peeviſh, ſullen, 
and moroſe ſect, who could never live con- 
tented under any government. The better 
to 2 the way for their own elevation, they * 
endeavoured to remove lord Somers from the 
office of Chancellor ; and with this view in- 
ſinuated, that that nobleman, who was uni- 
verſally conſidered as the principal leader of 
the Whigs, was, at the ſame time, the real 
author of all the oppoſition, which the par- 
lament had lately given to his majefly. 

The caſe of lord Somers was extremely 
ſingular, 'The Whigs had accuſed him as 
the ſecret ſource of that oppoſition, which the 
commons had received from the miniſtr 
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the Tories charged him as the original cauſe 
of that oppoſition, which the miniftry had 
received from the commons. Both theſe aſ- 
ſertions could not poſſibly be true: yer, ſuch 
is the force of bigotry and prejudice, and ſo 
incapable are zealots of diſtinguiſhing the 
moſt palpable and plaring contradictions, 
that they were, both of them, believed by the 
enthuſiaſts of either party. 5 
But though the Tories were extremely de- 
i ſirous of removing the chancellor, they were 
W ſomewhat at a loſs in what manner to accom- 
= pliſh their aim; nor would they ever have 
been able to effect their purpoſe, had they 
not been favoured by the inclinations of his 
majeſty, which now leaned viſibly towards 
that party. Somers's character, as a man, was 
altogether unexceptionable : his conduct, as a 
judge, was equally unimpeachable : the king 
- himſelf was fully convinced of his merit; 
and believed him to be innocent of the crimes 
which were laid to his charge: nevertheleſs, 
as he was reſolved to make trial of a Tory 
miniſtry, who infiſted on the diſmiſſion of 
this nobleman, he found himſelf obliged to 
comply with their humour. Accordingly he 
ſent for the chancellor, and repreſented the 
neceſſity of his parting with the ſeals, not for 
any fault he had committed, bu: merely for 
che ſake of public peace and tranquillity, 
A ʒàd„„ß ns > 
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Somers was no W to the king's ſenti- 
ments; and as he apprehended the dangerous 
. conſequences of the meaſures, which he was 

oing to embrace, he took the freedom te 
| Heal his mind on the ſubjet, He ſaid, 
that, as he had owed the ſeals to his majeſty's 

_ Favour, he was ready to reſign them in com- 
pliance with his order: that, nevertheleſs, 

as he knew his enemies would abuſe the pow- 
er, which they were endeavouring to acquire, 
be was determined to keep them, with his 
gracious permiſſion : habe was fully ap- 
prized of the defigns of his enemies, who. 
aimed at nothing but his removal from court; 
but that, conſcious as he was of his own in- 
nocence, and convinced of his majeſty's re- 
gard to juſtice, he heartily deſpiſed their 
threats, and ſet their malice at dehance 
and that he doubted not, but if his majeſty 
would be as firm to his friends as they would 
be to him, they ſhould be abundantly able 
to carry whatever points were neceſſary for 
the 3 welfare in a new parliament. 
The king, however, had been ſo harraſſed 
by the violence of the Whigs, that he was 
reſolved to have recourſe to the other party; 
and only ſaid that there was an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for yielding to the times. The chan- 
cellor replied, that his voluntary reſignation 
of the ſeals might be ſuppoſed to betray a 
AP ts conſci- 
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© conſciouſneſs of guilt, or a fear of danger; 
and he ſcorned to take any ſtep which could 
naturally bear that odious conſtruction; but 
© that, nevertheleſs, whenever his majeſty ſent 
a peremptory order demanding the ſeals, he 
_ © ſhould be ready to reſign them with the moſt 
> 4 877 ſubmiſſion. An order was according- 
y ſent by the lord Jerſey, to whom the ſeals 
* were delivered by Somers, on the ſixteenth 
Nh; 3 ls ne cs | 
© * The ſucceſs of the Tories had ſo much ex- 
ceeded their own èxpectations, that they had 
not yet bethought themſelves of any perfon, | 
to whom the ſeals could be ſafely committed. 
They were ſucceſſively offered to the lord 
chief juſtice Holt, and Trevor the attorney- 
general, who declined accepting ſuch a pre- 
* carjous office. Mean while the king grant- 
ed a temporary commiſſion, to three judges 
to ſit in the court of chancery: and at 
libength beſtowed the ſeals, with the title of 
lord keeper, on Sir Nathan Wright, one of 
the ſergeants at law; a man but indifferently 
Jualified for the high office, to which he was 
3 — IDS 8 - 
William imagined, that, by the treaty of 
Partition, he had, in ſoine meaſure, ſecured 
the tranquility of Europe, in caſe'the king 
of Spain ſhould die without children: 
but the treaty being —— 
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and Holland, 
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en 7 
by the death of the electoral prince of Ba- 
vafla, who had died in the beginning of the 
former year, a new treaty of the ſame nature 
was concluded between England, France, 


This ſecond convention imported, that the 
treaty of Ryſwick ſhould be faithfully obſerv- 
ed: that, in caſe his Catholic majeſty ſhould 
die without iſſue, the dauphin ſhould poſſeſs, 
for himſelf and his heirs, the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, the iſſands of St. Ste- 
phons, Porto Hercole, Qrbitello, Tela- 
mone, Porto Longone, Piombino, the city 
and Marquiſate of Final, the province of 
Gujpuſcoa, together with the dutchies of 
Lorrain and Barre ; in exchange of which 
the duke of Lorrain ſhould receive the dut- 
chy of Milan ; but that the county of Biche 
ſhould remain in ſovereignty to the prince 
of Vaudemont : that the archduke Charles 


Mould inherit the kingdom of Spain and all 


its dependencies in and out of Europe; but 
In Cafe of his dying without iſſue, it ſhould 
devolve to ſome other child of the emperor, 
excepting. him, who was to ſucceed as em- 


* - peror or king of the Romans: that this mo- 


narchy ſhould never deſcend to a king of 
France or dauphin; and that three months 
ſhould be allowed to the emperor to conſi- 
der whether or not he would accede to the 
treaty, which was now concluded, The fate 
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of this treaty ;, the reception it met with 
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Pembro 


from the prinees and flates, to whom it was 


offered ; the perbdious aſe, that was made of 


it by France, to alienate the Spaniards from 
their allies, and obtain à will in favour of the 
duke of Anjou: theſe, and many other pars» 


ticulars of a ſimilar nature, will come to be 
explained in the courſe of this hiſtory, 

On the ſeventh day of July, the king em- 
barked for Holland, after having appointed 
a regency ® to manage the governinent in 


his abſencte. 


On the twenty-ninth day 8 
month, the young duke of Glosceſter, the 


only remaining child of ſeventeen'whom the 
£ "0 p - , Lat: 1 * 3 my 3 * 
princeſs Anne had borne, died of a malig- 


nant feyer, in the eleventh year of his age. 


- The fever was in a great meaſure owing to 


the fatigue he had undergone on his birth- 


day, which happened five days before. Dur- 


ing, his ſickneſs his mother attended him 


with an affection truly maternal, and bore 
his death with ſurpriſing refignation, _ 


Biſh- 


" 
x * 


be reptncy confifted of the archbiſhop of Can- 
; Sir Nathan Wright, lord-keeper ; the earl of 
ke, Jord preſident of the council; viſcount 


- Lonſdale, lord privy-ſeal; the duke of Devonſhire, 
Jord-ſtewardz the carl of Bridgewater, firſt commiſh+ 
oner of the admiralty ; the earl of Marlborough, go- 


vernour of his highneſs the duke of Glouceſter ; and 


the earl of Tankeryille, firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 


fury, 


— 
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Biſhop Burnet had acted as his 0.4 
and, ander the care of that able and learned 
prelate, he had acquired a degree of know- 
Line” rarely attained by No of his years. 
He bad made conſiderable progreſs 4 the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, geography, politics, deli. 
gion; and diſcovered .an equal defire and 
capacity for farther improvement. Theſe 
endowments, joined to the natural ſweetneſs 
of his tem er, had endeared him to the af- 
fedtions of the whole nation ; and rendes- 
ed him the ſubject of general lamentation. 

The Jacobites only xejoiced at his deceaſe; 
and conſidered it as an event, which had re- 
moved the chief bar to the intereſt of the 
Prince of Wales: but the Proteſtants turned 
their eyes * the princeſs Sophia, electreſs 
dowager of Hanover, and grand. daughter 
of James the firſt, It was with a view to 
concert the eflabliſhment of her ſucceſſion, 
that the court of Brunſwick now returned 
1 e vißt which the king had lately made 
them. 

The preſent flate of affairs in England, 
however, afforded but an uncomfortable 
proſpect. The people in general were con- 

Fading a diſlike to the perſon and govern - 
ment of the king; and he, on his part, 
ſeemed to grow weary of them and their 
Factous meaſures, The act for triennial 

per- 
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parliaments kept the whole nation in a per- 
-petual ferment for the next elections. Pride, 
luxury, ambition, and venality, had” cor- 
-rupted the morals of the people, and, in a 
great meaſure, deſtroyed Ape | public and pri- 

vate virtue. Few appeared to underſtand 
. the real intereſt of 9 3 r country; and fewer 
ill to purſue it with prudence and per- 
erande. The commons, however much 
advanced in 123 were conſiderably ſank 
. credit: 1555 . and in 
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kia William's Ts ada capcious n 
Was always employed in conſulting the ge- 
nexal intereſts of Europe; and he now found 
means to promote this important object in a 
very eſſential manner. The kings of Den- 
mark and Poland, with the eleQor of Bran- 
denburg, had formed a league to cruſh. the 
young king of Sweden, by attacking his do- 
minions on different ſides. The Poles actu - 
ally invaded Livonia, and undertook” the ſiege 
of Riga; while the king of Denmark entered 
| Holftein, the duke of which was connect- 
kd with Sweden, and invelled che town of 
1 Weeze. 1 * 
The 
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The Swediſh miniſter, in England, de- 


manded that aſſiſtance of William, which 
had been ſtipulated in a late renewal of the 
ancient treaty between England and Sweden. 
The Hollanders were ſolicited to the ſame 


pore. Accordingly a fleet of thirty fail, 


ngliſh and Dutch, was ſent to the Baltick, 
under the command of Sir George Rooke, 


who joined the Swediſh ſquadron, and 
bombarded” Copenhagen, to the harbour 


of which the Daniſh fleet had retired. A 


body of Swediſh troops, which happened to 


be at Bremen, croſſed the Elbe, and advanc- 
ed to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Holſtein. 


The Danes were compelled to relinquiſh the 
fiege of Tonninghen ; and the Saxons, who 


had entered the territories of the duke of 
Brunſwick, were obliged to retreat with da- 
mage and diſgrace, VVV 
The young king of Sweden made a de- 


ſcent upon Zealand ; and executed the en- 
terprize with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. 


Charles was the firſt man that landed; and 
he here diſplayed ſuch marks of courage 
and intrepidity, as filled his enemies with 


the utmoſt conſternation. This was greatly 
encreaſed by a deſign, which he formed, of 

beſieging Copenhagen; and which ſtruck the 
Danes with ſuch a panic, that they were glad 
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| upon the title of king, which he hoped to 
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to avoid the impending danger by an immedi. 
ate peace, King WI Mgt Lets his medi- 
ation: a treaty was ſet on foot at Travendal, 
and was after concluded between Denmark, 
Sweden, and Holſtein. As William was 
not guarantee of the treaties between Swe - 

den and Poland, he. was not obliged to in- 
clude the ſovereign of that latter kingdom. 
In conſequence of this agreement, the 
Danes evacuated Holſtein, and the ſqua- 
drons of the maritime powers returned from 
When the new partition-treaty was im- 
parted, by the miniſters of the contracting 
powers, to the other princes of Europe, it 
generally met with a very unfavourable re- 
ceptiqn. Moſt of them. ſeemed - cautious 

and dilatory in their meaſures, and returned 
only vague and evaſive anſwers. Saxony 
: — the northern crowns were ſtill embroil- 
eld with their own quarrels, which the peace 
of Travendal had not entirely adjuſted, The 
| princes of Germany were extremely . back- 
ward; and were reſtrained, by motives of 
fear or of intereſt, from oppoſing the preten- 
ſions of the Auſtrian family. The elector of 
Brandenburg, in particular, had ſet his heart 


tain from the fayour and authority of the 


ſo nearly concerned. 
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emperos. The Italian flates difapproved of 
W a treaty, which would put France in poſſef- 

= fion of Naples, and other diſtricts of their 
== couttry. The duke of Savoy affected a myſ- 


terious neutrality, in hopes of being able to 
barter his conſent for ſome valuable conſide- 
ration. The Swiſs cantons declined acceding 
as guarantees. | þ LS 
- The emperor expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, 
that. any diſpoſition ſhould be made of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, without the conſent 
of the preſent poſſeſſor, and the ſtates of the 
kingdom. He faid, that neither juſtice nor 


A decorum could warrant the contracting pow- 


ers to compel him, who was rightful heir, 
to accept a part of his inheritance, within 
three months, on pain of forfeiting even 
that ſhare to a third perſon not yet named; 


and that, for his own part, he could take 


no final reſolution, until he ſhould know 
the ſentiments of his Catholic majeſty, on 
an affair, in which their mutual intereſt was 


All Europe was amazed at the oppoſition 


made by Leopold; well knowing, that he 


was totally incapable of ſupporting his pre- 


tenſions by force of arms. Some imagin- 
ed he placed his chief confidence in the 


aſſiſlauce of the empire; while others 
thought, he was ſo weak as to rely on 
85 | | 1 
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tinous and diſcontented. 
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a ridiculous ſtory, which the ſuperſtition of 


his predeceſſors, or the adulation of their 
partizans, had termed the miracle of the 
Auſtrian family. But the real motive of 


his conduct was, that he had engaged in a 


negociation with the king of Spain, who 
actually ſigned a will in favour of his ſecond 


| ſon, Charles: yet he took no ſteps to aſſert 


his claim, either by ſending the archduke 
with a ſufficient army into Spain, or by de- 
taching troops into Ital. Oy 
The Spaniards were incenſed at the inſo- 


lence of the three foreign powers, who pre- 


tended to parcel out their dominions, Their 
Pride was alarmed at the proſpect of their mo- 


narchy's being diimembered and the grandees 


could not bear the thoughts of loſing ſo ma- 
ny lucrative employments, which they now 
enjoyed. The whole kingdom was thrown 
into a violent ferment and agitation, The 


king had frequent returns of his illneſs; 


and it was generally expected, that every re- 
lapſe would put an end to his life. The 
miniſtry was weak and divided, the nobility 
factious and turbulent, and the people mu- 


ry 


The hearts of the nation were alienated 
from the houſe of Auſtria, by the puſillani- 


mous conduct of the preſent king, and, 


by the overbearing carriage, and rapacious 


— —_— 
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T FOR + of 'the queen 8 The 


French had engaged in their intereſts, 


= the cardinal Portocarrero, - the marquis de 
Monterey, the marquis de la Balbazes, and 


many other perſons of family and diſtinction, 
Theſe, exclaimed, that nothing could ſave the 
nation from the imminent dangers, with which 
it was threatened, but the beſtowing the crown 
upon à grandſon of Lewis: that the French 
monarch alone could preſerve the ſucceſſion 
entire: that the houſe of Auſtria was feeble 
and exhauſted: and that any prince of that 
line muſt owe his chief ſupport to deteſtable 
heretics. This laſt consideration had a 
powerful influence on a bigotted and ſuper- 
ſtitious people. 

Portocarrero availed himſelf of the weak- 
neſs and irreſolution of his ſovereign, In or- 
der to remove the ſcruples of his conſcience, 
which ſometimes reproached him with the 
cruelty and injuſtice of depriving his family 
of its juſt rights, he advited him to conſult 
Pope Innocent the twelfth on this momentous 
point of regulating the ſucceſſion. | The 
pope was a creature of France; and after 
taking the advice of a college of cardinals, 
determined, that the renunciation of Maria 
Thereſa was null and invalid, as being ex- 

torted by compulſion, and contrary to the 
fundamental law of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
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le therefore exhorted king Charles to make mn 
+ a diſpoſition in favour of a grandſon of Lewis; Wl 
and, by that means, contribute to the propa. Mz 

. gation of the faith, and the repoſe of Chriſ. 


tendom. The cardinal having obtained this Wi 
infallible deciſion, redoubled his efforts with 
his ſuperſtitious maſter ; who, at laſt, was am 
. perſuaded to comply with the propoſal, and 
actually ſigned a will in favour of the Bour- 
bow ſathily. E i 
From the whole of this tranſaction, it is 
natural to conclude, that Lewis was never 
fincere in the partition-treaty ; that he 
only meant it as an artful contrivance to 
| way Pp allies, until he ſhould be able to 
carry his real purpoſe ; and that he even em- 
ployed it as a powerful, however ill- founded, 
argument, to perſuade the Spaniards to de- 
_ elare'in favour of one of his prandfons, 
Bat though he had thus ſucceeded in his 
perſidious endeavours, he was ſtill determined 
to continue the farce. His miniſters at fo- 
reign courts co-operated with thoſe of the ma- 
ritime ſtates, in ſolliciting the acceſſion of the 
other powers of Europe. When count Zin- 
zendorf, the Imperial ambaſſador at Paris, 
preſented a memorial, defiring to know what 
part France would act, ſhould the king of 
Spain voluntarily place a grandſon of Lewis 
upon the throne ; the marquis de Torcy an- 
hw ſwered 


* 
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the ¶wered in writing, that his moſt Chriſtian 
15; N ajeſty would, by no means, liſten to ſuch 


pa. Ja propoſal. Nay, when king William, who 
11. had received ſome ſecret intimation of the 
is intrigues carried on by the French at Madrid, 
th MT expoſtulated with Lewis on the ſubject, he 
as not only denied his knowledge of the matter; 
1d but declared, that ſhould even a will be 


; be made in favour of his family, he was deter- 
= mined to reject the offer, and firmly adhere 


1s == to the treaty of partition. DO 

r That treaty was no ſooner known in Eng- 
e luand, than it excited various, and even op- 
0 poſite ſentiments in the nation. The timid 
) and irreſolute approved of it, as the only poſ- 


= ſible means of preveuting the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy from becoming an acceſſion to the 
crown of France; and it was this ſpirit of 
timidity and irreſolution, which engaged 
king William to agree to the treaty. The 
brave and pattiotic condemned it, as a mea- 
ſure, which would increaſe the power of 
France to a dangerous height; and - warmly 
exhorted his majeſty to exert his endeavours; 
in conjunſtion with the other powers of Eu- 
rope, in compelling Lewis to adhere to the 
renunciation, which he had ſormerly made. 
The Jacobites exclaimed againſt it, on pre- 
tence of its dangerous and pernicious ten- 
dency, but in reality, with a view to render 
1 — 2 the 
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the king unpopular;' and this they hoped to 


do ſo effectualſy, that they actually began to 
concert meaſares for eſtabliſhing the ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſhe e Engliſh crown, upon the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales. They even diſpatched 


Mr. Graham to St. Germain's, with an over- 


ture to this purpoſe ; and an aſſurance, that 


A motion- would be made in the houſe of 


commons, to- paſs a vote, that the crown 


mould not be tupported in the execution of 


the partition-treaty. 


Such was the ſituation of affairs whey ihe 
king arrived in England, not a little cha- 
rined at the perplexities in which he was 


Involved; and ſoon after he received advice 


that the king of Spain was actually dead. He 


could not be ſurpriſed at this event, which 
had been ſo long expected; but it- was at- 


tended with a circumſtance, which he could 
* certainly foreſe. 

Charles had, by his laſt will, ee the 
aue of Anjou, ſecond fon of the dauphin, 
ſole heir of the Spaniſh monarchy. In caſe 


this prince ſhould die without iſſue, or inhe- 
rit the crown of France, he ordained, that 
Spain ſhould devolve to tke duke of Berry; ; 

in default of him and his children, to the 


archduke Charles and his heirs; failure of 


whom, to n of ney and n ow 


_ ö 
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It is yet a doubt, whether this will was ac- | 


tually ſigned by the king of Spain, or was 


only a forgery of Portocarrero's; the rather, 


as his majeſty had been fo long in a waver- 
ing and irre ſolute ſtate of mind. This much 
is certain, that when the teſtament, real or 
pretended, was notified to the French court, 
it afforded a new ſcene of hypocriſy and diſ- 
ſimulation. The whole tranſaction had been 
managed and accompliſhed by the artful in- 


trigues and policy of Lewis; and he was now = 


determined to conclude the farce. with the 
{ame dexterity, with which it had been begun. 
A cabinet council was ſummoned 'in the 
apartments of madam de Maintenon. The 
miniſtry declared for the treaty of partition: 


the king affected a kind of neutrality : the 


dauphin ſpoke for his ſon, with an air of au- 
thority, which he had never before aſſumed : 
Pontchatrain ſeconded his arguments: Ma- 


dam de Maintenon aſked, what the duke of 


Anjou had done to provoke the king, that 
he ſhould be barred of his right to that ſuc- 
ceſſon? the reſt of the miniſters, influenced by 


theſe confiderations, acceded to the dauphin's 
opinion; and the king owned him{elt con; 


vinced by their reaſons. 

Lewis, having thus accepted the will, clo- 
ſetted the duke of Anjou, to whom he ſaid, 
in preſence of the marquis des Rios: “ Sir, 
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your people, to gain their affe 


« the king of Spain has made you a king: 
3* the grandees demand you: the people 
«« wiſh for you: and T give my conſent: 
« Remember only, you are a prince of 
„ France. But I recommend to you to love 

Aion by the 
«« lenity of your government, and to render 


' © -«© yourſelf worthy of the throne you are go- 


e ing to aſcendG.. 


The new monarch was congratulated on 
his elevation by all the princes of the blood: 
nevertheleſs, the duke of Orleans and his ſon 
_ proteſled againſt the will, becauſe the arch- 


duke was put next in ſuccefiion to the duke 


of Berry, in prejudice of their right as de- 


ſcendants of Anne of Auſtria, whoſe renun- 
ciation could be of no more force than that 


of Maria Thereſa. This proteſt, however, 


did not prevent the new king's repairing to 
Spain, for which he ſet out on the fourth of 


December, in company with his two brothers, 
Who attended him as far as the frontiers of 
that kingdom. 30 
Phe French king's acceptance of the will 


was ſo contrary to his engagements with Eng- 
land and Holland, that he ſound ſome dil. 


culty in juſtifying his conduct to thoſe two 


powers, Nevertheleſs, he endeavoured to 
Execute this part of the farce with the ſame 
3 W derte ⸗ 
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dexterity and addreſs with which he had per- 
AAT 
His miniſter, the marquis de Torcy, wait 
ed on the earl of Mancheſter, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador at Paris, and repreſented, that 
the treaty of partition was not likely to an - 
ſwer the purpoſes, for which it had been con- 
cluded : that the emperor had refuſed to ac- 
cede io it: that it was diſapproved by all the 
princes, to whom it had been imparted : that 
the people of England and Holland had ex- 
preſſed their uneaſineſs at the proſpect of 
France's poſſeſſing the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily: that, if Lewis had rejedted the 
will, the archduke would have had a double 
title, derived from the former will, and that 
of the late king: that the Spaniards were ſo 
unwilling to ſee their monarchy diſmember- 
ed, that there would be a neceſſity for ſub- 
duing the whole kingdom, before the trea- 
ty could be executed: that the ſhips ſtipu- 
lated by Great Britain and Holland, would 
not be ſufficient for effe&ing ſuch a purpoſe; 
and it was doubtful, whether theſe two pow- 
ers would be willing to furniſh a more conſi- 
derable number: that the treaty would have 
been more advantageous to Fratice; than the 
will, which his maſter had mar hp merely 
from a deſire of preſerving the peace of 
| 615 2H 1 irn SOL by Chriſten» . 
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Chriſtendom : and that, for theſe reaſons, 
his maſter hoped, that the good underſtand- 

ing would fill continue between him and 
the king of Great-Britain. 2 


* 


The ſame topics were employed by Briord, 
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his accefſion to the Spaniſh crown. The 


States anſwered, that they could not declare 


themſelves upon affairs of ſuch conſequence 
without conſulting: their reſpective provinces. 


Lewis admitted their excuſe, and aſſured 
them of his readineſs to concur with what- 


ever they ſhould deſire for the ſecurity. of 
the- Spaniſh Netherlands, Don Bernardo, 
the Spaniſh embaſſador at Hague, preſented 
them with a letter from his new maſter, who 
likewiſe notified his acceſſion to all the courts 
of Europe, except that of England, This 
omiſſion was ſuppoſed to proceed, as well 
from his jealouſy of king William's deſigns, 


as from a promiſe, which he was ſaid to have 
given to the late king James, that, in due 


time, he would take care of his intereſts. 
The emperor loudly exclaimed againſt 


the will, as being more unjuſt than the trea- 


ty of partition; and threatened to aſſert his 
right by force of arms. The Spaniards, 


apprehending that a league would be form- 


ed between his Imperial majeſty and the ma- 


ritime powers for defeating the ſucceſſion of 


the duke of Anjou; and conſcious of their 


own inability to defend their dominions, 


committed themſelves entirely to the pro- 
tection of France, The towns in the Span- 
iſh Netherlands and the dutchy of Milan, 
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admitted French garriſons : a French ſqua- 


dron was detached to Cadiz: and another 


was ſent to the Spaniſh ſettlements in the 
Weit-Indies. Part of the Dutch troops, 
that were -quartered in Mons, Luxemburg, 
and Namur, were made priſoners of war, 
becauſe they refuſed to own the king of 
Spain, whom their maſters had not yet ac- 


knowledped, | - 

The States were fruck with e le, 
conſlernation, eſpecially when they conſi- 
de red their own deſenceleſs ſituation, and 


reflected, that the Spaniſh garriſons might 
invade their territories, before they could 


afieu:ble an army to oppoſe their progreſs. 


The danger was ſo imminent, that they 


reſolved to acknowledge the king of Spain 
without farther heſitation, and accordingly 


wrote a letter to the French king for that 


purpoſe : and this was no ſooner received, 


than orders were diſpatched for Ong 
back their battallions. 


Had king William Kew. able to engage 


the nation in a new war, he would never have 
agreed to the partition-treaty ; which he 
_ conſidered merely as the leaſt of. two evils, 
and as the only poſſible means of prevent- 


ing the whole Spaniſh monarchy from be- 
coming an acceſſion to that of France, Ag 
Lewis bad perfidiouſſ) broke this treaty, he 

Was 
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= was now reſolved to return to his original ob- 
jeck, and effectually to aſſert the claim of the 
Auſtrian family to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. 
But he ſoon found, that he had given his 
confidence to a ſet of men, who would, by 
no means, aſſiſt him in his patriotic inten- 
tions. He had been ſo peſtered and har- 
raſſed with the factious and turbulent ſpirit 
of the Whigs, that he had entirely thrown 
himſelf into the arms of the Tories. His 
chief favourite was the earl of Rocheſter, 
who had undertaken for that party, and was 
now declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland : 
lord Godolphin was appointed firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury : lord Tankerville 
| ſucceeded lord Lonſdale, lately deceaſed, as 
keeper of the privy-ſeal: and Sir Charles 
Hedges was declared ſecretary of ſtate, in 
the room of the earl of Jerſey : but the 
management, of the commons was chiefly 
entruſted to Mr. Robert Harley, who, though 
ſprung of a Preſbyterian family, and educat- 
ed in Whiggiſh principles, yet not having 
been conſidered at the Revolution, as he 
thouglit he deſerved, had hitherto oppoſed 
the court with equal virulence and ability, 
" Theſe new minifters, conſcious that they 
had not ſufficient intereſt to procure a ma- 
| jority in the preſent parliament, perſuaded 
the king to diſſolve it by proclamation, and 
| | nw 
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to iſſue writs for. convoking a new one, which 
was accordingly appointed to meet on the 
| fixth day of February. 

It will not be improper to cloſe the —ni 
28108 of this year, with an account of a glo- 
rious victory obtained by the young king of 
Sweden. Riga was ſtill inveſted by the king 
of Poland; while Peter, the Czar of Muſ- 
covy. advanced towards Narva with an army 
of an hundred thouſand men, purpoſing, in 
violation of all faith and juſtice, to ſhare the 
ſpoils of the youthful monarch. Charles 
landed at Revel, compelled the Saxons to 
abandon the ſiege of Riga, and, having ſup- 
plied the garriton with a ſmall. reinforce- 
ment, marched, with about eight thouſand 
men apainſt the Muſcovites, who. bad un- 
dertaken the ſiege of Narva. * 
The Czar quitted his camp with ſome pre- 
eipitation, as if he had been afraid of hazard- 
ing his perſon ; while Charles advanced 
through ways that were deemed impractica- 
ble, and ſurprized the enemy before they 
were aware of his approach. He broke into 
their camp with incredible impetuoſity, and 
totally roated them, after a ſhort -refiftance. 
He took a great number of priſoners, with 
all their baggage, tents and artillery, and 
entered Narva in triumph. Hiſtory can 
win 1y furniſh a parallel to this campaign: 


11) 
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in which a king, in the nineteenth year of 
his age, marched in perſon, with a handful 
of troops, againſt three powerſul monarchs, 
Who had invaded his dominions with for- 
midable armies; and totally defeated all 
their cruel and perfidious deſigns, 

The parliament meeting on the ſixth, was 
prorogued to the tenth day of February,“ 
when Mr. Harley was choſen ſpeaker by a 
reat majority. The ki1ag, in his ſpeech to 
oth houſes, obſerved, that the great loſs, ' 
which the nation had ſuflained, in the death 
of the duke of Glouceller, had rendered it 
abſolutely neceſſary to make ſome farther 
proviſion for ſettling the tuccellion in the 
Proteſtant line; that this was a point, 
which ſo nearly concerned the happineſs of 
the nation, and the iecurity of their reli- 
gion, that he doubted not, but it would 
meet with a ready and general concurrence z 
and he therefore begged leave to recommend 
it to their early and ſerious conſideration: 
that the death of the late king of Spain, and 
the declaration he had made with regard to 
his ſucceſſor, had produced ſuch an alterati- 
on in the affairs ot Europe, as required their 
molt earneit and careful attention; and he 
truſted, their reſolutions on that head would 
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be ſuch, as ſhould he moſt conducive to the 
intereſt and ſafety of England, the preſer- 
vation of the Proteflant religion, and the 
maintenance of the liberty and independence 
of Europe: that theſe were points of ſuch 
mighty impor'ance, that he had judged it 
moſt proper to tubmit them to the conſider- 
ation of a new. parliament, that ſo he might 
learn the more immediate ſenſe and judge- 
ment, of the nation: that large ſupplies 
would be neceſſary, as well for the ſervice of 
the current year, as for diſcharging the 
public debts, and making good the deficien- 


cCies of te former funds: that he hoped 


they would confider the ſtate of the navy 
and fortifications, and make ſuch proviſion 
for repa*ring and augmenting both, as ſhould 
be deemed moſt expedient for the fafety of 
the kingdom: that the due regulation and 
Improvement of trade was a matter of ſo 
much conſequence, that it demanded their 
moſt ſerious and mature deliberation ; and if 
fome prudent method could be poflibly deviſ- 
ed of employing the poor, it would eaſe 
the nation of an intolerable burthen, and 
naturally tend to advance the manufactures: 
and finally that he expected, they would 
proceed, in their reſolutions, with ſuch vi- 
gour and unanimity, as ſhould convince 
we world that they were firmly united 

DET, among 
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among themſelves; than which, in his 


opinion, nothing could contribute more to 


preſerve the internal tranquillity of the king- 


dom, and command the reſpect of foreign 
nations. 5 5 
The Tories had exerted themſelves with 
ſo much induſtry and ſucceſs in influencing 
the elections for this parliament, that they 
had eaſily obtained a great majority. In 
order the more effectually to carry their 


7 they are even ſaid to have been ſo 
aſe as to ſell themſelves to the French king; 


from whom they are affirmed to hive receiv- 


ed conſiderable ſums of morey, which they 
diſtributed among their creatures and de- 


pendents. Certain it is, there was, at this 
time, ſuch an uncommon quantity of louis- 
d'ors in the kingdom, that a million of gui- 
neas were coined out of them in the ſpace 
of ſix months only. The Tories alledged, 
that this was entirely owing to the ballance of 
trade in favour of England ; but though there 


might be ſome truth in this aſſertion, it 
could never account for that vaſt flood of 


French gold, which was then viſible in the 
nation. TH . 
To render their ſuperiority ſtill more in- 
diſputable, they took care to expel a great 
number of Whig- members, who had b&n 


guilty of corruption in procuring their elec- 
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tions. Had they procecded with the ſame 
_ Juitice againſt thoie of their own party, who 
Were equally, if not more guilty, there zeal 
had been truly laudable : but, inſtead of ob- 
' ſerving thi+ tair and impartial conduct, they 
artiully ſcreened their own friends from all 
Examination. 8 = 7 
Te conduct of this parliament is ſo 
ſtrongly marked with faction, violence, and 
prejudice, and diſcovers fuch a total diſre- 
gard to the igtereus of England, and the 
encral hberties ct Europe, that, whatever 
intruetion the reader may derive from a 
peruial of their proceedings, he can rea- 
ſonably expect but lict'e pleajure, 5 
As a ſpecimen of their ſpirit, a great 
number of members had actually formed a 
de gu to open the ſeſſion with an addreis to 
bis majefly, defirivg him to acknowledge 
the new king of Spain; and ſuch was the 
diſpoſition of the houſe, that it would pro- 
bably have been carried by a conſiderable 
majority, had it not been for a lucky expreſ- 
ſion of one Mr. Monkton ; who ſaid, that, if 
this vote. was paſſed, he expedted the next 
would be for owning the pretended prince of 
Wales. The connexion, it muſt be confeſſ- 
ed, between theſe two objects was by no 
means neceſſary: though it is not unreaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe, that moſt of thoſe, who eos | 
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fo keen for the one meaſure, would, had 
they dared to ſpeak their mind with the 
ſame freedom, have been as cager and zeal- 
ous for the other. The Tories, however, 
were ſo confounded with this ſtrikiug re- 
flexion, that hey inſlautiy deſerted the mo- 
tion, which was accordingly dropped. 

The) ſeemed even atraid, that, ſhould 
they avow their principles too openly, they 
might incur the hatred, and perhaps too, 
the reſentment and indignation of the pub- 
lic; and they therefore reſolved, in words 
at leaſt, to expreſ. a regard for the intereſt 
of the nation. They accordingly prelent- 
ed an addreſs to his m:jefty, in which they 
aſſured him, that they would defend his per- 
ſon and governmen, and take ſuch effectual 
meaſures as might beſt conduce to the inte- 
reſt and ſa ety of England, and the preſer- 
vation of the Proteſtant religion. The 
king thanked them {or this mark of their 
affetion ; ard aſſured them, that he would 
never propoſe any thing but what ſhould 
be equally for their common advantage, 
At the ſame time, he laid before them, a 
memorial which he had received from the 
States General, and deſired their advice and 
aſſiſtance in the ſeveral articles, which it 
contained. In this paper the States informed 
him, that they had acknowledged the duke of 
5 Anjou 


| 
| 
| 
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Anjou as king of Spain: that France had 


agreed to begin anegociation, in which they 
might ttipulate the neceſſary conditions for 
ſecuring the peace of Europe : that in a 
m-tt-", however, of ſo much importance, 
they were determined to do nothing without 


the concurrence of his majeſty and their 
other allies + that they, therefore, hoped 
he vid fend an ambaſſador to the Hague, 


wit the neceſſary powers and inſtructions to 
co v-2rare with them in their negociation: 


a that, in cafe it ſhould prove ineffectual, or 
H lland be {uddenly attacked by the troops, 
Which Lewis had ordered to advance to- 


wards their frontiers, they relied on the aſ- 


ſittance of England; and truſted that his ma- 


jeſty would prepare the ſuccours ſtipulated 
by treaty, to be uſed, ſhould occaſion re- 


Fare: 8 | 
The memorial was likewiſe communicat- 


ed to the houſe of lords. Mean while the 
commons deſired, that the treaties between 
England and Holland, ſhould be ſubmitted 


to their inſpection. Theſe being peruſed, 
thev reſolved upon an addreſs to his majeſty, 


| defiring him to enter into ſuch negociations 


with the States General and other poten- 
tates, as might moſt effeQually conduce to 


the mutual ſafety of Great-Britain and the 
States-General, as well as to the preſerva- 
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gon of the peace of Europe; and aſſuring 
him of their ſupport and aſſiſtance in per- 
formance of the treaty, concluded in 1667, 
between England and the States General. 
This reſolution, however, was not carri- 
ed without violent oppoſition fim the To- 
ries, who were, by no means, diſpleaſed 
with the elevation of the duke of Anjou to 
the crown of Spain, and affected to believe, 
that no danger could from thence enſue to 
the general liberties of Europe, The king 
profeſſed his entire ſatisfaction with this ad- 
dreſs, and told them that he would order his 
miniſters abroad to act in concert with the 
States - General and. other powers, for the at- 
tainment of the ends, which they had now 
propoſed. | 
On the e of February, Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon communicated to che com- 
mons, by order of his majeſty, a letter writ» 
ten by the earl of Melfort, to his brother, 
the earl of Perth, governour to the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales. It had been miſlaid by 
accident, and came to London in the French 
mail. From this letter it evidently appear- 
ed, that a ſcheme was formed for another 
invaſion of England, and that Melfort had 
long carried on a correſpondence with the 


ande of Hamilton, on that _ ry 
The 
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The lords, to whom it was likewiſe impart- 
ed, ordered it to be printed, and preſent- 
ed an addreſs to his majefly, thanking him 
for his care of the liberties of England and 
the Proteſtant religion; requeſting him to 
engage in ſuch alliance. as he ſhould jadge 
molt proper for maintaining the ballance 
of pbwer in Europe; defiring he would 
give orders for ſeizing the horſes and arms 
of Papifls, and for removing thoſe iuccudi— 
aries hom London; and finally entreating 
him to equip ſpeedily a ſufficient fleet for 


the defence of himſelt and his kingdoms, 


The court of France pretenced to be high- 
ly ivcenied” at the publication of this letter, 
which they repreſented as an unwarrantable 
attempt io ſow jealouſies between the two 
nations; as if forſooth the E glich ſhould 
have been ſo tupid, as to ſhut their eyes, 
until their enemies had leiſure to carry 
their perhdious deſigns into cxecution, _ 

The king, in his ſpeech. had itrongly re- 
commended the ettabiiſhment of the ſucceſ- 
ſion in the Proteſtant line; and the nation in 
general were ſo entirely alienated from the 
late king, and fo fully determined to pro- 
vide for the ſecurity of their religion and 
liberties; that the commons imagined, they 
could, neither with decency, nor even with 
lalety, avoid taking the matter into imme- 
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date conſideration. The manner, however, 


in which it was conducted, diſcovered but 


ſew marks of ſincerity, and plainly proved, 


that, with regard to the commons, it was 
rather the effect of neceſſity than choice. 
The affair was delayed from day to day for 
| a conſiderable time. At laſt Mr. Harley 
| propoſed, that, previous to the nomination 
of any perſon to ſucceed to the crown, cer- 
== tain conditions ſhould be ſettled as prelimi- 
= naries, in order to ſecure the privileges of 
RRC TTL 
Accordingly, after having deliberated on 
this ſubject, they agreed to the following re- 
ſolutions: that whoever ſhould hereafter 
come to the poſſeſſion of this crown, ſhould 
Join in communion with the church of Eng- 
land, as by law eſtabliſhed : that, in caſe 
the crown and imperial dignity of this realm 
ſhould hereafter come to any perſon, not be- 
ing a native of the kingdom of England, 
this nation ſhould not be obliged, without 
the conſent of the parliament, to engage in 
any war, for the defence of any dominions 
or territories, which do not belong to the 
crown of England : that no perſon, who 
ſhould hereafter come to the poſſeſſion of the 
crown, ſhould go out of the dominions of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, without 
conſent of parliament ; that, from and af- 
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ter the time, that the further limitation by 
this act ſhould take effect, all matters and jy 
things, relating to the well-governing of 
this kingdom, which are properly cogniza. 
ble in the privy-council, by the laws and 
cuſtoms of this realm, ſhould be tranſacted 
there, and all reſolutions taken thereupon, 
ſhould be ſigned by ſach of the privy-council 
as ſhould adviſe and conſent to the ſame ; 
that, after the limitation ſhould take effect, 
no perſon born out of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions Wl 
thereunto belonging, although he be natu- 
ralized, and made a denizen (except ſuch 
as are born of Engliſh parents) ſhould be ca- 
ble to be of the privy-council, or a mem- 
Her of either houſe of parliament, or to en- 
joy any office or place of truſt, or to have 
Any grant of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments from the crown to himſelf, or to any 
others in truſt for him: that no perſon, who 
has an office or place of profit under the 
king, or receives a penſion from the crown, 
ſhould be capable of ſerving as a member of 
the. houſe of commons: that, after the limi- 
lation ſhould take effect, the commiſſions of 
_ Judges ſhould be made guamdiu ſe bene gefe- 
rant, and their ſalaries aſcertained and eſta- 
bliſhed. ; but, upon the addreſs of both 
&auſes, jt might be lawful to remove them ; 
| \ 1 anc 
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ad that no pardon under the great ſeal 
p | ned be pleadable to an impeachment by 
ie commons in parliament, . 
lt muſt be owned, indeed, that theſe li- 
„ nitations were extremely uſeful, and even 
eeceſſary; though it muſt likewiſe be ac- 
| Snowledged, that ſome of them were as ne» 
eſſary in former, as they were in the preſent; 
eign, or could poſſibly be under any future ſo- 
Neereign. Nevertheleſs, they gave great diſguſt. 
Sto his majeſty, as many of them implied a 
evere reflection upon his own government, 
Wand were generally ſuppoſed to be contrived 
Won purpole to. excite diſputes between the 
wo houſes, and thereby to defeat the inten- 
tion of the bill. nts Dope dy 
The commons, as another proof of their 
inſincerity, and with a view to render the; 
affair ridiculous, employed Sir John Bowles, 
who was then diſordered in his ſenſes, and 
ſoon after deprived of them, to name the 
electreſs dowager of Hanover as next in ſuc- 
Neeſſion to the crown. Sir John, according 
to the forms of the houſe, was immediately 
put into the chair of the committee, to hom 
rde bill was referred. The matter was treat- 
Ned with great coldneſs and indifference, and 
the diſcuſſion was delayed for ſeveral weeks, 
Jon the moſt abſurd and frivolous pretences. 
The committee, indeed, fat twice 1 1 
9955 ws _ 
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ſubject; but all the members ran out of the 
' houſe with ſo much indecency, that even 
_ themſelves were aſhamed of their contrivance, 
_ - Notwithſtanding theſe obſtructions, tho 


bill was at length paſſed, and tent up to the 
rs, from whom it was expected to meet 


with conſiderable oppoſition. Some objec- 


tions, it is true, were made to it by the mar- 
quis of Normandy; and a protefl was enter- 
ed againſt it by the earls of Huntingdon and 
Plymouth, and the lords Guiltord and Jet- 


feries. The majority, however, were ſo 
well pleaſed with the bill, that they were 


glad to have it carried in any manner: 


it was accordingly paſſed, and ſoon after re- 
| ceived the royal aſſent. This point being 
gained, the king diſpatched the earl of Mac- 
 clesfield to nods the tranſaction to the elec - 
treſe Sophia, and, at the ſame time, to pre- 
ſent her with the order of the garter. 


The Tories boaſted greatly of the impor- 
tant ſervice, which they had performed to the 
nation, in ſettling the ſucceſſion in the Pro- 
teſtant line. Their ſincerity, however, in 
that affair, may be eafily learned from the 
manner in which it was conducted. Beſides, 
ſuch was, at that time, the temper of the 
nation, that, had ihe commons re fuſed to 
comply with a meaſure, which the king had 


ſo warmly recommended in his ſpeech, the 


People 
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deople would, in all probability, have inſiſt- 


ed on the immediate diſſolution of the par- 
liament, and the convocation of a new one. 
This is the more probable, as the king's 
health was now conſiderably impaired, and 
as this parliament, had it continued to fit its 
full time, would have been the laſt that could 
ofibly have met during the preſent reign. 
"The act of ſucceſſion, though it gave great 
of England, was 


leaſure to all the people 
bichly reſented by hole Popiſh princes, who 


were more nearly related to the crown than 
the electreſs Sophia. The dutcheſs of Sa- 
voy, grand-daughter to Charles the firſt, by 
her mother, ordered her ambaſſador, count 


Maffei, to make a proteſtation, to the Eng- 
liſh parliament, in her name, againſt all re- 


{ ſolations and decifions contrary to her title, 


as fole daughter to the princeſs Henrietta, 
and next in ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 


land, after king William and the princeſs 


Anne of Denmark. 

No regard, however, was paid to this de- 
claration; and, indeed, it could hardly be ex- 
peed that there ſhould : the datcheſs ought 
to have conſidered, that the article of reli - 
gion was the very circumſtance, which had 


di qualified the late king for enjoying tbe 


crown of Eng and; and, of conſequence, was 


Vor. XX CE equally 
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= equally ſufficient to incapacitate all the pro- 
W feflors of the Popiſh ſuperſtition for poſſeſſing 
the ſame dignity, The Savoy remonſtrance 
ſeemed to be an affront to king James, his 
queen, and the pretended prince of Wales; 
as no notice was taken of their right, but 
the dutcheſs was ſubſtituted immediately after 
the princeſs of Denmark: a pretenſion which 
tended greatly to confirm the ſuſpicion of 
the pretender's illegitimacy. WL END 
As William's intention, in concluding the 
Partition - treaty, was to preſerve the peace 
and tranquillity of Europe, he juſtly thought, 
that Lewis's having broke that treaty, was 
no reaſon, why he ſhould abandon ſuch an 
important object; and he therefore ordered 
Mr. Stanhope, his ambaſſador at the Hague, 
to treat with the miniſters of France and 
Spain, agreeable to the addreſſes of both 
j pachament.. 8 
| Accordingly, after various conſultations, 
the Engliſh envoy inſiſted on the following 
conditions: namely, that the French. king 
ſhould immediately withdraw his troops from 
the Spaniſh Netherlands: that, for the ſecu- 
rity. of England, the cities of Oſtend and 
Newport ſhould be delivered into the hands 
of his Britannic majeſty: that no kingdoms, 
rovinces, cities, lands, or places, e. 
© 
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ing to the crown of Spain, ſhould ever 
s Es yielde 
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yielded or transferred to the crown of France, 
on any pretence whatever: that the ſubjects 


of his Britannic majeſty ſhould retain all the 
privileges, rights, and immunities, with re- 


— to navigation and commerce, in the 
ominions of Spain, which they enjoyed at 


the death of his late Catholic majeſty; as 


alſo all ſuch immunities, rights, and fran- 


chiſes, as the ſubjects of France or any other 
= power, either poſſeſs for the pr ſent, or may 
enjoy for the future: that all treaties of 
peace and commerce between England and 
Spain ſhould be renewed: and that a treaty, 


formed on theſe demands, ſhould be gua- 
rantied by ſuch powers, as one or other of 


the contracting parties ſhould ſollieit and per- 
ſuade to undertake that office. Such likewiſe 
were the propoſals made by the States- Gone» 
ral, with this difference, that they demand- 


W ed, as ' cautionary towns, thoſe of Venlo, 


Ruremonde, Stevenſwaert, Luxemburg, Na- 


i mur, Charleroy, Mons, Dendermonde, 


Damme, and St, Donas, with all their forti- 
fications and appurtenances. 5 


Theſe demands were extremely juſt and 
reaſonable ; nevertheleſs, the French am- 


baſſador, the count d' Avaux, affected to think 
them ſo very exorbitant, that he ſaid they 
could not have been higher, if his matter had 
loſt four ſucceſſive battles. He declared that 
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his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would withdraw 
his troops from the Spaniſh Netherlands, as 
ſoon as the king of Spain ſhould have forces 
of his own to guard the country ; but, with 
reſpect to the other articles, he could give 
no other anſwer, than that he would imme- 
diately tranſmit them to Verſailles. Lewis 
too, pretended to reſent the propoſals, which 
he repreſented as highly arrogant, and as a 
ſure mark of the hoſtile intentions of the al- 
lies. He refuſed to give any other ſecurity | 
for the peace of Europe, than a renewal of 
the treaty of Ryſwick ; and, in order to pre- 
vent all oppoſition from England, he employ- 
cd his agents and emiſſaries in this kingdom, 
to engage the members of parliament in his 
anterelt. VVV cM 
_ Theſe, indeed, were, of themſelves, fil- 
led with ſo many dangerous prejudices ; they 
had ſo little regard for the intereſt of their 
own country, or the general liberties of Ku- 
rope, that they needed but few arguments 
to perſuade them into a compliance with the 
views of the French king. Inſtead of reſent- 
ing, with a becoming ſpirit, the treachery 
and injuſtice of that ambitious monarch, they 
began to wreak their vengeance on all thoſe, 
who had any hand in concluding the treaty 
of partition. The debates in the lower houſe, 
on this ſubject, were carried on with ſuch 
155 2 4 


extreme violence, that ſeveral members tran(- 

reſſed the bounds of common decency and 
. Sir Edward Seymour compared 
the diviſion which had been made of the Spa- 
niſh territories, to a robbery on the highway; 
and Mr. Howe had even the intol nce to 
call it a felonious treaty : an expreſſion, which 
incenſed the king to ſuch a degree, that he 
is reported to have ſaid, he would have de- 
manded perional ſatis faction with his ſword, 
had he not been reſtrained by the diſparity of 
condition between himſelf and the perſon, 
who had offered ſuch an outrageous in uit to 
Z 85 . 
The tame topic was broached by the To- 
ries, in the upper houſe, and the diſpute was 
carried on «iti equal vehemence and animo- 
fity. In the courſe of the debate, the cal of 
Rochefter repiehended ſome lords tor ipeak- 
ing diſreſpectiully of the French ki g; oblerve 
ing, that it was particularly incumbent on 
Peers to treat monarchs with reſpect, as they 
derived their dignity from the crown, The 
earl was ſeconded by avother peer, who ſaid, 
that the French king was not on'y to be re- 
ſpected, but feared ; when a certain lord re- 
plied, that he hoped no man in England 
needed be afraid of the French kiog ; much 
leſs the nobleman who ſpoke lat, who was 
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too much a friend to that monarch, to ſear 
any 1 from his reſentment. . 
The Tories, however, were not ſatisfied 
with general declamations againſt the parti- 
tion treaty; they reſolyed to impeach all the 
Whig miniſters, who had any ſhare in con- 
ducting that negociation; for, with their 
uſual impartiality, they reſolved to ſcreen 
thoſe of their own party, who, if the affair 
was at all criminal, were equally guilty with 
the others, Impeachments were accordingly 
| lodged againſt the earls of Portland and Or- 
ford, and the lords Somers and Hallifax ; but 
the arguments advanced in ſupport of them, | 
were fo falfe, frivolous, and abſurd, that it 
was eaſy to ſee the ſpirit which prompted the | 
arty and the iſſue in which it muſt. 
neceſſarily end, 's 5 
The Tories, indeed, exerted their utmoſt 
efforts to make good the charge. Some of 
them had even the baſeneſs to tamper with 
Kidd, who was then a priſoner in Newgate 
and endeavoured to perſuade him, by the fond 
hopes of life, to accuſe lord Somers, as hav- 


ing been concerned with him in his piratical | 


enterprize, But that delinquent, though 
_ guilty of a capital crime, had more genero- 
fity of ſentiment, than theſe perfidious 
ſuborners: he nobly diſdained to purchaſe 
life by accyling a nobleman whom he knew 
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to be innocent; and he honeſtly declared, that 
he had never, in his life, ſo much as talked 
with lord Somers. Finding him unfit for 
their purpoſe, they leſt him to the courſe of 
the law ; and he, with ſome of his crew, were 
MSc: | 
The commons, diſappointed in this quar- 
ter, and dreading the diſgrace, which they 
muſt neceſſarily incur, by having precerred 
theſe groundleſs impeachments id uitrioufly 
ſought for ſome plauſible opportunity ot de- 
laying the trial; hoping, that the matter 
might be ſuffered at laſt to fink into obi ion, 
without expoſing them to that public odium, 
which they ſo well merited. They accor- 
dingly endeayoured to excite a quarrel] be- 
tween the two houſes, by laythg claim to a 
variety of unuſual privileges, which, though 
ſometimes granted in extraordinary emergen- 
_ cies, could never be admitted in common 
occurences. They affe & cd to cavil at an ex- 
preſſion of lord Have ſham, who ſaid, that 
they were guilty of partiality, in acculing ſome 
lords and ſcreening others who were equallyß 
chargeable with the ſame miſdemeanour, 
They even laid hold of this circumſtance as 
© plauſible pretext for abſenting from the 
trial, when a day was at lail appointed tor 


the purpole ; ſo that the four Jords, having 
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no proſecutors, were immediately acquitted, ; 
and the impeachments diſmiſſed, 


tholic majeſty 
Spaniſh thrdne, and expreſſing a defire to 


{54 


Had the zeal of the Tories againſt the 


trendy of partition, proceeded from a real 


apprehenſion of its dangerous conſequen- 
ces, on account of the great encreale, 


which it would make to the French monar- 


chy ; had it been inſpired by a fincere regard 


to the intereſt of their country, and tbe ge- 


neral liberties of Europe; their conduct on 
this occaſion, though it would not have been 


entirely juſtified, mid have admitted of 
ſome apology. 


But it An appeared, hat they w were actu- 
ated by very different motives: for when 
king William, received a letter from his Ca- 
notifying his acceſſion to the 


cultivate a friendſhip with the king and 


crown of England, they were fo far from 


diſſuading him to acknowledge that mon- 
arch, that they earneſtly exhorted him to 


| embrace ſuch a meaſure ; and the king, find- 


ing it impoſlible to bring them over to his 
ſentiments, was at laſt obliged to comply 


with their requeſt. 


5 This, in effect, fame to have been their 
aim in all their proceedings. They proba- 
bly hoped, that, by the conjunctioa of the 


French and Spaniſh crowns, if not in the 


ſame 
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= ame perſon, at leaſt in the ſame family, the 
power of the Bourbons would be fo conſider. 
ably encreaſed, as to render them fully able 
to reſtore the abdicated prince to the throne 
of England. In this expectation, however, 
they were happily diſappointed, The eyes 
of the nation were now opened ; and the 
| people were ſo generally convinced of their 
W treacherous intentions, that the whole king- 
dom reſounded with complaints of their 
as. | . 
A petition, ſigned by the deputy-lieuten= 
ants, ' above twenty juſtices of the peace, 
the grand-jury, and freeholders of the county 
of Kent, was preſented to the houſe, by five 
S gentlemen of fortune and diſtinction, The 
| purport of this remonſtrance was, to recom- 
mend union among themielves, and confi- 
dence on his majeſty, whoſe great actions 
for the nation could never be forgot without 
| the blackeſt ingratitude : to beg they would 
Tegard the voice of the people, that their 
religion and liberty might be effectually ſe- 
Cured : that their loyal addreſſes might be 
turned into bills of ſupply : and that his 
moſt ſacred majeſty might be enabled pow- 
| erfully to affiſt his allies, before it ſhould be 
too late. 
The commons were incenſed at this peti- 
tion, which they voted a ſcandalous, laſer 
; lent. 


1 
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lent and ſeditious libel ; and ordered the IM 
gentlemen Who had preſented it, to be taken 
Rees cuſtody. Their confinement, however, 
| tended only to inflame the ſpirit of the peo- 
ple to a ſtill higher degree. A paper was 
publiſhed, ſuppoſed to be written by Da- 
niel de Foe, and imitled, A memorial 
„ from the gentlemen, freeholders, and 
« and inhabitants of the counties of ——— 
& in behalf of themſelves, and many thou- 
„ ſands of the good people of England.” 
It was ſigned Legion, and ſent to the ſpeak- 
er in a letter, commanding him, in the name 
of two hundred thouſand Engliſhmen, to 
deliver it to the commons. FS 
It began with this maxim, that what- 
ever power is above law, is burthenſome 
and tyrannical, and may be reduced by 
. extrajudicial methods.” It charged the 
houſe with illegal and unwarrantable prac- 
tices, in fifteen particulars, the principal of 
which were; their impriſoning thoſe gentle- 
men, who at the command of the people, 
Whoſe ſervants the commons were, came in 
a peaceable manner to remind them of their 
duty; their proſecuting the crime of bribe- 
ry in ſome members, and conniving at it in 
| thofe of their own party, who were equally 
if not more guilty ; their voting the parti- 
tion - treaty, fatal to Europe, becauſe it gave 
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the French, and yet taking no ſteps to pre- 


vent them from taking poſſeſſion of the 
whole; their deſerting the Dutch, when 


| the French troops were advanced to their 
frontiers, and threatened them with an im- 
| mediate invaſion ; their blaſting the reputa- 
tion of ſeveral perſons, by delaying the pro- 


| ſecution of capital impeachments, without 
endeavouring to make. good the charge; 
their ſuffering ſaucy and indecent reproaches 
to be caſt upon his majeſty's perſon in the 
houſe; particularly their permitting with im 
punity, that public incendiary, John Howe, to 
call the partition a felonious treaty ; thereby 
inſinuating, that that treaty, (which in 


| every reſpect was as juſt as the blowing up 


of one man's houſe to ſave another's) was a 
combination of the king and his allies to 
rob the crown of Spain of its rights; a li- 
cence of language, which diſgraced the 
| members, and converted the houſe 1 into a 


Billingſgate aſſembly, 


It likewiſe contained a new claim of- 


rights, digeſted under ſeven heads, import- 
ing, among other things, that it was the un- 


doubted right of the people of England, in 
caſe the repreſentatives in parliament neglect. 
their duty and the intereſt of the nation, to 
inform them of beit diſlike, diſown their 


actions, 
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too great a part of the Spaniſh monarchy to 
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actions, and remind them of their duty, 
either by petition, addreſs, memorial, or 
any other peaceable method ; that the houſe 
of commons ſeparately, and otherwiſe than 
by bill paſſed into an act, have no legal pow- 


er to ſuſpend, or diſpenſe with the laws of 


the land, any more than the king has by 
| his prerogative ; that, if the commons, in 
breach of the laws, and liberties of the peo- 
ple, ſhould betray the truſt repoſed in them, 
and act negligently, arbitrarily, or illegally, 
it is the undoubted right of the people of 
England to call them to an account for the 
ſame, and by convention, aſſembly, or force, 
may proceed againſt them, as traitors, and 
betrayers of their country. 
Finally, the memorialiſts demanded, in 

their own name and that of all the people of 
England; that John Howe be obliged to 
aſk his majeſty's pardon for the injurious aſ- 
perſions he had caſt upon his character, or 
be immediately expelled the houſe; that 
the growing power of France be taken into 
conlideration, the ſucceſſion of the emperor 
to the crown of Spain ſupported, and the 
Proteſtant allies of England protected; and 
that the thanks of the houſe be given to 
th ſe gentlemen, who ſo gallantly appeared 
in behalf of their country with the Kentiſh 
petition, and have been 10 — 

e for 
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for their generous conduct. The memorial 
concluded in theſe words: thus, gentle- 

„ men, have we given you a faichful repre. 
* ſentation of your duty, which, it is hop- 
« ed, you will have the prudence to per- 
«© form. But if you continue to neglect it, 
&« you may expect to feel the reſentment of 
an injured nation: for Engliſhmen are no 
«© more to be ſlaves to parliaments than to 
« kings: our name is Legion and we are 
% many.” | 5 
The commons, however regardleſs of the 
intereſt of their country, and the general H- 
berties of Europe, or rather, however incli- 
nable to ſacrihce both to their own narrow | 
and bigotted prejudices, were ſo much inti- 
midated by this remonſtrance, that they in- 
ſtantly began to alter their meaſures. In 
their former addreſſes, they had reſtricted 
the king to the alliance concluded with the 
dende General in 1677, which could be of 
little or no uſe in the preſent emergency: but 
they were now obliged to addreſs his ma- 
je'ty, deſiring him to engage in ſuch new 
alliances with the emperor and othe flates, 
as he ſhould deem neceſſary for bridi ng the 
exorbitant power of France, and maintain- 
ing the independency of Europe. 
In order to ſupport him in theſe new en- 
gagements, and enable him to defray the 
YWolh AXX. I 5 other 
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other public expences, they granted the ſum 
of a million and a half; to be raiſed by a 
land-tax, certain duties upon merchandiſe, and 
a weekly deduQtion from the exciſe, ſo as to 
bring down the civil lift to fix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ; as the duke of Glouceſter was 


dead, and James's queen refuſed her allow- 


. ance. They voted thirty thouſand ſeamen, 
and reſolved that ten thouſand troops ſhould 


be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the States Gene- 
ral. They paſſed a bill for taking away all 


privilege of parliament, in legal profecu- 


tions, during the intermediate prorogations z 
and they introduced another for appointing. 


commiſhoners to examine and ſtate the pub- 
lic accounts. In this, however, they had 


named ſo many of the Tory- faction, that the 


lords took the liberty of making ſome a- 


mendments. The commons objected to any 


alterations: the peers inſiſted on their 


5 privilege: and the former animoſity was be- 


ginning to revive between the two houſes, 


when the king interrupted their diſputes, by 


putting an end to the ſeſſion, on the twenty- 


fourth day of June, after having thanked the 
parliament for their zeal in the public ſer- 
vice, and exhorted them to the diſcharge of 


their duties in their ſeveral counties. 


He was, no doubt, extremely pleaſed with 
Fuch an iſſue of a ſcflion, that had begun with 
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& very ener aſpect. His health was 
now conſiderably impaired, and was daily 
becoming more infirm: but he concealed the 
decay of his conſtitution, that his allies might 
not be diſcouraged from engaging in a con- 
federacy, which was ſo neceſſary for the ge- 
neral intereſt of Europe, and of which him- 
ſelf was deemed the chief head and ſup rt, | 
He beſtowed the command of the ten hou: 
ſand auxiliaries on the earl of Marlborbiigh; 
whom he likewiſe appointed his plenipoten- 
tiary to the States General: and indeed, his 
choice could not have fallen upon a more 
proper perſon ; for that nobleman was equal- 
ly qualified for making a hgure 1 in the field 
and the cabinet. 


William, having named a regency, * em- 155 


barked for Holland, in the beginning 
July; and, on his arrival at the Hague, af- 
filled at an aſſembly of the States General, 
vhom he addreſſed in a very affectionate ſpeech, ; 
and was anſwered with great cordiality. Soon 
after he made a progreis round the frontiers, 
to viſit the towns and garriſons: and gave 
ſuch orders as' he judged neceſſary for the 
better defence and ſecurity of the country. 
EE 2, NaN Every 


The regency was OVER of the archhiſhop 
Canterbury; Sir Nathan Wright, lord-keeper ; the earl 
of Pembroke, firſt commiſſioner of the admira'ty ; the 
duke of Devonſhure, the earl of n and lord Ga- 
dolphin. 


-—— 
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Every thing now ſeemed to tend towards 
a new war between France and Holland, 


The French ambaſſador, D'Avaux, was re- 


called from the Hague, and delivered to the 
States General a letter from his maſter, who 
complained, that they had interrupted the con- 
| ferences, from which no good fruits were to 


be expected: but he aſſured them, that it de- 


pended wholly upon themſelves, whether 
they ſhould continue to receive marks of his 
ancient friendſhip for their republic. This 
letter was accompanied with an inſolent me- 
morial, to which the States-General return- 
ed a very ſpirited anſwer. As they plainly 
perceived the hoſtile intentions of France, 
they exerted their utmoſt endeavours in mak- 
ing preparations 'for their own defence, 
They repaired their fortifications, avgment- 
ed their army, and hired auxiliaries from 
%% / 
King William and they had already con- 
cluded an alliance with the king of Den- 
mark, who engaged to furniſh a certain 
number of troops, in conſideration of a ſub- 
fidy ; and they endeavoured to mediate a 
peace between Sweden, and Poland: but 
this they could not effect. France had like- 
wiſe offered her mediation between theſe 
powers, in hopes of ſecuring Sweden in her 
intereſt; and the court of Vienna had ſo- 
ER CE licited 
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licited the aſſiſtance of Poland; but Auguſ- 
tus, being now freed from the intrigues of 
the dyet, reſolved to perſiſt in the proſecuti- 
on of the war. ER 

Mean while the Spaniards were far from 
being ſatisfied with the conduR of their 
new maſter. They were ſhocked at the in- 
ſolence of his French miniſters and attend- 
ants, and much more at the manuers and 
cuſtoms, which they introduced. The 
grandees found themſelves entirely neglect- 
ed by their ſovereign, and reſented his nar- 
row and parfimon:ous diſpoſit'on; for he 
had endeavoured to retrench the expence of 
the court, which uſed to ſupport their gran - 
deur and magnificence. FEE 
Though all Europe was intereſted in 
humbling the power of the Bourbon family, 
the emperor was the perſon, who was more 
immediately affected by tie acceJion ot the 
duke of Anjou to the crown of Spain. Fer- 
dinand, enraged at the perfidious conduct of 
the French court, reſolved to do himſelf Juſ- 
tice by force of arms, and with that view 
aſſembled an army, the command ot which 
he beſlowed upon prince Eugene. 

That general entered Italy by Vincenza, 
paſſed the Adige without oppoittion, and 
defeated a boiy of French forces in the 
neighbourhood of Carpi. Being afterwards 

5 | at- 
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attacked by the duke of Savoy and prince 
Vaudemont, in his intrenchments at Chiari, 
he not only maintained his ground, but 
obliged the enemy to retire with the loſs of 
five thouſand men. Towards the end of 
the campaign, he took poſſeſſion of all the 
Mantuan territocies, except Mantua itſelf, 
and Goits, which he immediately blocked 
up. He reduced all the places on the Oglio, 
and continued in the field during the whole 
winter, exhibiting repeated marks of the 
moſt undaunted courage, indefatigable vi- 
gilance, and conſummate prudence, 

In the month of January he formed a de- 
fign of ſurprizing Cremona; and this bo: 
ject he had well aigh accompliſhed. There 
Was an old acquedut, which led into the 


_._ town; but being deemed impaſſable, it was en- 


tirel) negleAed, Through this he introduced 
a body of men, who forced one of the gates 
by which the prince and his followers enter- 
ed. Villeroy, the governour, being awaken- 
ed by the noiſe, ran out into the ſtreets, 
wheie he was taken priſoner; and the town 
muſt have been infallibly reduced, had 
rince Eugene been ſupported by another 

ody of troops, which he had ordered ta 
advance from the Parmeſan, to ſecure the 
bridge. Theſe net arriving in time, an 
Iciſh regiment in the French ſeryice took 


5 of- 


cold and backward. 
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poſſeſſ jon of the bridge ; and the prince was 


. to retire wich his priſoners, includ- 
ng Villeroy and feyeral other perſons of 
di 


inction. "This enterprize, though it had 


failed in its main purpoſe, was conducted 


with ſuch ſpirit and intrepidity, as greatly 
enhanced the military fame of prince Eu- 
gene, who was now 7 as the moſt 
conſummate general of the ag 
Toe French king, alarmed at the progreſs 
of the Imperialiſts, ſent a reinforcement, 
to his army iv Italy, and appointed the 
duke of Vendome to command his forces in 
that country. 
duke of Savoy to furniſh him with ſome 
auxiliaries : but that prince, having obtain- 
ed all he could expect from France, became 
His ſecond daughter 
was by this time married to the new king of 
Spain, who met her at Barcelona, where the 
nuptials were celebrated. Philip was now 
fallen into a bad fiate of health, and had 
frequent returns of a feveriſh diſtemper. 
He was likewiſe involved in a warm diſpute 
with the States of Catalonia, who refuſed ta 
Pay a tax he had impoſed, until he ſhould 
confirm their privileges; and after a lon 
and violent altercation he was at laſt cbliged 
to grant their demand. 


He likewiſe importuned the 


| Lewis, 
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Lewis, diſappointed in his applications 


to the duke of Savoy, endeavoured to pro- 

Cure aitiitance from other quarters. He en- 
gaged in his intereſt the elector of Bavaria, 
and his brother the eieQor of Cologne, toge- 
th-r with the dukes of Woltembuttle and 
Saxe Gotha, who, while they affected to 
maintain a neutrality, proceeded in levying 
troops, and makiny ſuch preparations for 
war, as plainly ſhewed that they had receiv- 
ed ſubß jes from France. He likewiſe found. 


mcans to form ſuch a ſtrong party in the Por- 


tu uc ſe councils, that his moſt Faithful ma- 
jetty, though perſonally attached to the Au- 
ftrian family, was obliged to agree to a treaty 
of alliance with the French monarch. 

King William was apprized of all theſe 
proceedings of Lewis, and exerted himſelf 


with uncommon diligence, in order to ren- 


der his ſchemes abortive. With this view, 
he projected an alliance between the empe- 
ror, England, and the States General ; con- 
ferences | were immediately opened on the ſub- 
jet; avd, aſter a ſhort deliberation, the 
treaty was concluded on the ſeventh day of 
September. This treaty imported, that the 


contracting parties ſhould cultivate a perpe- 


tual and inviolable ſriendſhip: that they 
ſnould procure ſatisfaction to the emperor in 
the Spaniſh e and ſufficient _ 

or 
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for the dominions and commerce of the al- 
lies: that they ſhould endeavour to recover 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, as a barrier between 
Holland and France ; and obtain for the em- 
peror, the dutchy of Milan, and the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, together with 
the lands and iſlands on the coaſt of Tuſcany, 
belonging to the Spaniſh dominions:; that 
the king of England and the States General 
| ſhould keep and poſſeſs whatever lands and 
cities they ſhould conquer from the Spaniards 
in the [ndies : that the confederates ſhould 
faithfully communicate their deſigns to each 


other: that they ſhould treat of no peace or 


truce but by common conſent : that they 


| ſhould concur in preventing the union .of 
France and Spain under the ſame govern- 


ment; and hindering th: French from 
poſſeſſing the Spaniſh Indies: that, in con- 
cluding a peace, they ſhould provide for the 


maintenance of the commerce carried on by 


the maritime powers to the domi10ns taken 
from the Spaniards : that they ſhould at 
the ſame time ſettle the exerciſe of religion 
in the new conqueſts : that they ſhould aſſiſt 
one another with all their forces, in caſe of 
being invaded by the French king, or any 
other potentate, on account of this alliance : 
that, even after the peace, a defenſive alli- 


ance ſhould remain between them, for the 


main 
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Maintenance of the public tranquillity : that 


all kings, princes and ſtates ſhould be at li - 
berty to engage in this alliance : that they 
oy two months to obtain, by ami- 


ſhould emp 
able means. the ſatisfaction which they de- 
manded: and that in fix weeks the treaty 
| ſhould be ratifed by the contracting parties. 
- Several animadverſions were made upon 
this treaty, particularly in a tract, ſuppoſed 
to be written by the lord Somers; who en- 


deavoured to prove, that nothing but the 


expulſion of the duke of Anjou from the 


throne of Spain, and the eſtabliſhment of 


that crown in the Avuftrian family, could ef- 


ſectually ſecure the liberties of Europe. 


About this time there happened an event 


which had been long expected by the world 5 
in general, and was by no means diſagreea- 


ble to the Engliſh nation. This was the 


death of the late king, who, after having : 


Jaboured under a tedious indiſpoſition, ex- 


poſed at St. Germains on the ſixteenth day of 
September. James had acted up to the true 


character of his family, to wit, that they 
were better qualified to bear adverſity than 


2 Since the miſcarriage of his 


laſt attempt for recovering his throne, he had 
laid aſide all thoughts of worldly affairs, 
and devoted his whole attention to the con- 
Kerns of his foul. Though he could not 
D | prevent 
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prevent the buſy genius of his queen from 
forming new plans of reſtoration, he was 
always beſt pleaſed when wholly diſengaged 
from ſuch chimerical projects. Hunting was 
his chief diverſion z but religion was his 
conſtant care. : | 
Nothing could be more harmleſs than the 
life he led; and in the courſe of it he ſub- 
jected himſelf to uncommon ſeverities. He 
kept all the faſts with remarkable ſtrictneſs; 
and by way of penance, frequently confined 
his body with a ſharp-pointed iron chain, 
He paid an annual vitit to the poor monks 
of La Trappe, who were much edified by 
his humble and pious deportment. His 
pride and arbitrary temper ſcemed to have 
vaniſhed with his greatneſs. He became affa- 
ble, kind and eafy, to all his dependants ; and 
his religion appears, in ſome meaſure, to 
have improved the virtues of his heart, 
though it certainly impaired the faculties of 
his foul +4 
In his laſt illneſs, he took no notice of 
the legitimacy of his ſon; an omiſſion, 
that was ſubject to different conſtructions, 
Some imagined his fincerity would not 
allow him to afirm a falſhood in his 
dying moments; while others believed, 
that having. mentioned the matter ſo fre- 
queatly before, he thought it needleſs to 
: 5 reſume 
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reſume it in his laſt extremity. Be that as 
it will, he treated him as his ſon in every 
reipect. He conjured him to prefer his re- 
ligion to all worldly conſiderations, and 
eyen to renounce. the thoughts of a crown, 
if he could not enjoy it, without offering 
violence to his faith. He recommended to 
him the practice of juſtice and chriſtian for- 
giveneſs; he himſelf declaring, that he 
heartily torgave the prince of Orange, the 
emperor, and all his enemies. He died 
with great marks of devotion, and agreeable 
to his own deſire, was buried in the church 
of the Engliſh Benedictines in , with- 
out any funeral folemnity.. _ 

- Immediately after his death, a queſtion 
was ſtarted in the French council, what fleps 
ſhould be taken with regard to his fon, 
The miniſtry agreed in adviſing their maſ- 
ter to remain paſſive, and allow him to 
_ aſſume what title he pleaſed : but the dau- 
phin and madam de Maintenon eſpouſed 
the intereſt of the pretended prince of Wales, 
and perſuaded Lewis to acknowledge him as 
king. Accordingly he was proclarmed king 
of England at St. Cermains, and treated as 
ſuch at the court of Verſailles. His title 
was likewiſe recognized by the king of 


pn, the duke ol ee and che Pope. 
Wil- 
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William was no ſooner informed of this 
tranſaction, than he diſpatched a courier to 
the king of Sweden, as r of the 
treaty of Ryſwick, to complain of this mani- 
felt Violation. At the ſame time he recalled 
the earl of Mancheſter from Paris, and or- 
dered him to return without taking leave. 
That nobleman immediately withdrew, after 
having acquainted the marquis de Torcy 
with the order he had received. Lewis en- 
deavoured to vindicate his own condu in a 
long manifeſto, which he diſperſed through- 
out Europe, and the ſubſtance. of which 
was even publiſhed in London, by Pouſ- 
ſin, ſecretary to the French ambaſſador, 
who had been left as agent for the court of 
: Verſailles, This paper was ſuppreſſed by 
order of the government, and Pouſin com- 
manded to depart the kingdom. The whole 
nation was enraged at Lewis, for ptetending 
to declare who ſhould be their ſovereign. 
Addreſſes were preſented to the lords-juitt- 
ces, by the city of London, and by all the 
counties and corporations in the kingdom, 
exprefling the deepeſt reſentment of the 
French Cing's preſumption ; and affuring 
his majeſty, that they would, at all times, 
exert the utmoſt of their abilities for the 
preſervation of his perſon; and the defence 
„ „„ oi ER - 4 
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of his juſt rights, in oppoſition to all invade 
ers of bi CIrawn and di nity. 5 

Theſe addreſſes were Crates to thekin g. 
Who wWas ſtill in Holland; ; and who having 
now finiſhed his treaties of alliance, reſolv- 
ed to return to his own, kingdom. His 
voyage, however, was, for ſome time, de- 
layed by a ſevere indiſpoſition, which, 


"# though he was able at Jait to overcome it, 


| Impaired his -conflitution to ſuch a degree, 
that he plainly perceived his end was ap- 
proaching. He told the earl of Portland, he 
felt himſelf ſo weak that he could not expect 
to live another ummer: but conſcious, as 
| he was, that the apprehenſion of his death 
Would be extremely prejudicial to the gene- 
ral intereſt of Europe, he charged him to 
5 conceal this circumſtance until he ſhould be 5 
| actually dead. 
Mean while he embarked 15 England, 
and landed at Margate on the fourth day of 
November, The firſt point debated. 
council, after his kei was, whether ir 
would be moſt prudent to continue or diſ- 
_ ſolve the preſent parliament. ' The com- 
mons in the laſt ſeſion had diſcovered their 
_ Principles in ſuch a plain and alarming man- 
ner, that it ſeemed e to truſt them 
with another meetin and ſome of them 


had even c Th private conferences, 


that 


3 | 1 
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that they were determined to adhere to their 


former maxims. The parliament was ac- 


cordingly diſſolved on the eleventh day of 


the month, and a new one appointed to 


meet on the thirteenth of December. . 

Never did the two parties proceed with 
ſuch zeal and activity in influencing the 
elections; but the nation was {o fully ap- 


prized of the 8 rk 1 of the To- 


ries, that the Whigs obtained an inconteſti- 
ble majority. Nevertheleſs the choice of 


ſpeaker fell upon Harley, who was deemed 


the principal leader of the former faction, 


and who was ſet up in oppoſition to Sir 
Thomas Lyttleton, recommended by the 


* 


court. 


The king, in his ſpeech to both houſes 


told them, that he hoped they were met 
with a juſt ſenſe of the imminent danger, to 
Which the liberties of Europe were expoſed, 


and a proper reſentment of the inſolent af- 


front, which the French had effered to the 
Enpliſh nation: that the dee, the pre- 
tended prince of Wales as king of 

and his people, bat ought likewiſe to alarm 
every thinking perſon, who wiſhed well to 


the liberties and religion of his country; and 
ſhoald prompt their endeavours to make 


ſome farther proviſion for ſecuring the ſue- 
| K 2 | 8 ceſſion 
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1 England, 
was not only the higheſt indignity to him 
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ceſſion in the Proteſtant line, and extinguiſh» 
ing the hopes of all pretenders, and their 
open and their ſecret abettors: that the 
French king, by placing his grandſon on 
the throne of Spain in violation of the moſt 
ſacred and ſolemn engagements, had put 
Himſelf in a condition to oppreſs the reſt of 
Europe, unleſs ſome effectual meaſures were 
taken to drteat his wicked and pernicious 
defigns ; that, under colour of his grand- 
ſon's name, he had rendered himſelt entire 
matter ot the whole Spaniſh moparchy; and 
ſurrounded his neighbours with ſuch dangers 
and difficules, that, though they were 
amuſed with the appearance of peace, they 
were yet expoſed to all the expence and 
Inconveniences of war: that the exhorbi- 


tant power of the Bourbon family muſt 


2 extremely prejudicial to the trade of 
ngland, and might even in the end endan- 
ger her independency: that, in order to pre- 
vent the dreadtul calamities, which threaten- 
ed the liberties of Europe, he had, agree- 
able to the advice given him by both houſes 
of parliament, concluded ſeveral alliances, 
which he would order to be laid before them, 

andwhich he doubted not but they would ena- 
ble him to fulfil: that there were ſome other 


ttreaties ſtill depending, which he would like · 


wiſe communicate to them, ſo ſoon as they 
n 5 5 ſhould 
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the reſolutions which the two houſes ſhould 


embrace: that, by the blefling of God, they 


had now an opportunity to ſecure to them- 


ſelves and their poſterity, the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their religion and liberties; but, if 


they neglected to improve the preſent occa- 


ſhould, be perſected: that the eyes of all 
Europe were fixed upon this parliament; 
and Would take their meaſures according to 


ſion, they could never. expect to be fa- 


voured wich another: that, if they meant, 


as he hoped, to diſcharge their duiy, they 


behoved to provide a conſiderable naval and 
land force, proportionable to that of the al- 
lies: that he begged leave to recommend 
theſe matters to their ſerious conſideration, 
with all that concern and earneſtneſs, which 
their importance required: that he hoped 


they would maintain the F which 


could never be preſerved, but by 1 


| inviolably, to that ſacred maxim, “ that thoſe 
Who truſt to parliamentary ſecurity, ſhould 


% never be loſers by ſuch a confidence ;” that 


he was extremely sorry to be ſo frequently 


obliged to aſk aids of his people; but it 


ought to be remembered, that he deſired no- 
thing for himſelt ; he only prefſed them to 
conſult their own ſafety, at ſo critical a 


juncture; and ſolemnly promiſed, that what 


was granted ſhould be faithfully applied to 
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11 Thilliftory of Encians, | 
che particular purpoſes, for which it was al. 


lorted : that, fince h was ſpeaking on this 


_ fabjeR, he thought proper to remind them, 
that duriug the late war, he cauſed the ac- 
counts to be laid annually before the par- 
liamvnt, and likewiſe gave his aſſent to ſe- 
vera! bills tor 1aquiting into that matter, in 
order to Convince his [bjects, that the mo- 
ney granted was faithfully expended ; and 
that he was willing to ſubject that affair to 
any other ſcrutiny, the better to diſcover, 
' Whether the public debt was owing to the 
ſmallueſe of the ſupplies, or the 'deficiency 
of the funds: that the more effeQually to 
obtain theſe important points, they behoved 
to proceed with vigour and diſpatch ; and 
he hoped they would devote the reſt of the 
ſeſſion to the preparing good bills for em- 
ploying the poor, encouraging trade, and 
Juppreting 1mmorality'; that he hoped they 
were met with a fixed reſolution to avoid diſ- 
putes and differences, and determined to act 


with a hearty concurrence, in promoting the 


intereſt and welfare of their country: that he 
mould elleem it the greateſt bleſſing that 
could befa England; if they were as much 
inclined to lay aſide thoſe unhappy animo- 
-fities, which divided and weakened them, 
as he was diſpoſed to forgive all offences, 


eyen the higheſt, which could be committed 


— 
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a6ainft his perſon : that he hoped they would 
" diſappoint the defigns of their ney =. 

| Their concord and unanimity; and, as he 
= Had hitherto ſhown, and always would ſhow 
bis anxious deſire to be reckoned the father 
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of Ris people, he begged they would lay 1 
_afide all parties and diviſions; and allow no 9 
ther diſtinction to be heatd of among them, il 

but of thoſe who were friends to the Protef- 
unt religion, and the preſent eſtabliſhment, | 
aud thoſe who wiſhed 2 a Popiſſi prince and i 
French government: and that, it they de- ih 
ſired, in good earneſt, to ſee England hold 4 

the ballance of Europe, and act as the head "nn 

of the Proteſtant intereſt; it would appear 1 

by their improving the preſent opportu- 1 


with that univerſal applauſe, which it fo rich- 
ly deſerved. The two houſes preſented ſe- 
Parate addreſſes to his majeſty, in which they | 
aſſured him, that they felt the moſt ſtron | 
and lively reſentment at the proceedings of | 
the French king, in owning the pretended | 
prince of Wales as king of England : that ik 
they would aſſiſt his majeſty,” to the utmoſt 4 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
FTbisexcellent and patriotic ſpeech met © | 
| 
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of their power, againſt all his enemies: and 
that, ſhould it pleaſe God to deprive them of 

__ tis protection, tliey would vigoroully aſſiſt 
and defend, againſt the pretended prince of 
04 5 Wales, 


s ory. of os: LAND. | 
Wales, ah Alber pretenders whatſpever, 
ery. perſon and perſons, Who, had, right to 
———— to the crown of England, by, virtue 
of the acts of parliament, for ſeitling and li- 
miting the ſacceſſion. 6 * [3 #44 Wenn 
1 i Thg lords, as a farther mark of their zeal, 
diem up another addreſs, in which they de- 
. glared. That they were fully convinced of 
__ the. imminent dangers which threatened the 
 Iibercies/,of vrope,., from the acceſſion of 
the duke of Anjou o the crown of Spain : 
that the, French king, by; his conduct in that 
Affair, as well as; by his behaviour in every 
other trauſaction, bad ſhewn himſelf the moſt 
impudent and ſhameleſs violator of | treaties, 
that ever exilled.: that it was their fixed opi- 
nion, that his majeſty, "his ſubjects, and. al- 
lies, could never be ſaſe and ſecure, until 


the hooſe of, Auſtria, ſhould be reſtored 
10 their rights, and the invader of. be. Spa- 
ih monarchy brought to reaſon; that they 


gged leave to aſſure his, majeſty, that no 


time ſhould be Joſt,- nor any thing wanting 


on cheir parts, which might anſwer the rea- 
ſonable expectations of their friends abroad: 

aud that they doubted not but they ſhould 
be fully able to ſupport the reputation of 
the Engliſh name, When engaged, under ſo 
great a prince, in the glorious cauſe of main- 
1 n the liberties of orope. bes 11 


* 


irren n 13% * 
_ » The king, being deſirous to convince the 
nation, that, in all his meaſures, he had been 
actuated by a real regard to the intereſt of 
England, cauſed copies of the treaties and 
conventions, which he had lately concluded, 
to be laid before the commons; and theſe 
were ſo well approved, that the houſe imme- 
diately voted the ſupply. This was to be 
raiſed by an impoſition of four 1 in 
the pound upon lands, annuities, penſions, 
ſtipends, and on the profits ariſing from the 
different profeſſions: by a tax of two and a 
& half pez cent on all flock in trade, and mo- 
ney at intereſt ; and of five ſhillings. in the 
2 50 on all ſalaries, fees, and perquiſites : 

y a capitation-tax of four ſhillings : an 
impoſition of one per cent on all ſhares in 
the capital ſtock of any corporation or com- 
pany, which ſhould be bought, ſold, or bar- 
gained for: a duty of ſix-pence per buſhel 
on malt: and a further duty on mum, cyder, 
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The exchequer was empowered to borrow _ 
fix hundred thouſand pounds, at fix per cent 
for the ſervice of the fleet : and fifty thouſand 
pounds for the ſubſiſtence of the guards and 
er. Forty thouſand men were voted 
for the ſea-ſervice, and a like number for the 


land; this laſt being the proportion, which 
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made to this clauſe; it being alledged, that 
1 2 : So n 2 . e ee nme 


vii . Hen of Ebel Aub: 

His majeſty kad promiſed in the alliance he 
| had contracted, H 

On the ninth day of January, * the com- 

mons unanimouſly reſolved, that leave ſhould 

be given to bring in a bill for ſecuring his 

majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the 


_ _ Crown in the Proteſtant line; and for extin- 


gvilhing the hopes of the pretended prince 
of Wales, and all other pretenders, and their 
open and ſecret abettors. And next day 

ey further reſolved to addreſs his majeſty, 


dmhat he would be graciouſly pleaſed to infert 


| mn article in all his treaties of alliance, im - 
porting, that no peace ſhould be made with 
France, until his majeſty and the nation had 
received fatisfaQtion for the great indignity 
_ offered by the French king, in owning and 
_ declaring the pretended prince of Wales, 
king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The two houſes ſeemed to vie with each 
bother in expreſſing their zeal for the preſent 
eſtabliſhment. The commons introduced a 
bill for IAG the pretended prince of 
Wales ; which; fg i 
houſe, paſſed with an additional clauſe of 
- Attainder againſt the queen, who acted as 
regent. Strong oppoſition, however, was 


A. D. 1702. 
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ent up to the other 
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no evidence could be brought to make good , 
= the charge; but the fact was ſo notorious, 
that it was deemed equal to the moſt legal 
proof, 8 3 
"When the bill was returned to the com- 
mons, they objected to the amendment, as 
irregular. They ſaid, that ſuch a proceed- 
ing could be juſtified by no precedent, ex- 
cept a fingle one in the reign of Henry the 
eighth ; which was, likewiſe, allowed to 
be a very hard meaſure: that attainders 
by bill conſtituted the moſt 4 7 tym part. 
of the law: and that the flretching it be- 
yond the neceſſary bounds ought to be care- 
| fully avoided. They therefore - propoſed, 
that the queen ſhould be attainted by a ſe- 
| parate bill. The lords agreed to the propolal, 
| and the bill againſt the pretended prince of 
| Wales paſſed. The lords paſſed another, for 
attainting the queen: but it was ſuffered to 
die in the houſe of commons. 5 
Though the Whigs poſſeſſed an inconteſti- 
ble majority in both houſes, there was yet 
in each a conſiderable number of Tories, 
who endeavoured to defeat ſome popular 
| meaſures, which were nevertheleſs carried. 
A bill was brought into the upper houſe for 
abjuring the pretended prince of Wales, 
and ſwearing to the king, by the title of 
| Tightful and lawful king, and his heirs, ac- 
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3 to the act of ſettlement. It was 
e 


| Tikewiſe propoſed, that this oath ſhould be 
voluntary and ſhould only be tendered to all 
perſons, and their ſubſcription or refuſal re- 
corded without any other penalty. 

The Tories, headed by the earl of Not- 
tingham, exerted their utmoſt efforts, in or- 
der to overthrow this neceſſary bill. They 
alledged, that the preſent government was 
firſt ſettled with another oath, which was 

like an original; and that it was neither 
juſt nor reaſonable to add a new obligation : 
that oaths relating to men's opinions had 
always been conſidered as ſevere impoſitions: 
and that a voluntary oath was in its own 
nature unlawful; fince no man could ſwear 
lawfully, unleſs required to it by a ſaperior 
authority. 

To this it was anſwered, that, in ancient 
times, the oath of allegiance was ſhort and 
fimple, becauſe it was univerſally believed, 
that princes had no other right, than what 
they enjoyed by law ; but that, of late, 
and indeed very lately, new opinions had 
been ſtarted of a divine right, with Which 
former ages were totally unacqainted ; and 
it was therefore neceſſary to know, who em- 

| braced and who rejected theſe opinions: 

that the preſent 'government was, at firſt, 
| eſtabliſhed « 8 a very comprehenſive foot- 
; ing, 
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ing, from a fond expeQation, that all par- 
ties would, in time, be induced to concur 
in ſupporting it: that theſe expeQations, 
however, had been found to be ill-grounded ; 
diſtinctions had been made between a king 
A jure and a king de fucto; and the authors 

of theſe diſtinctions had thereby declared, 
that they believed the right to be {till lodged 

in the late king and his family: that this 
opinion muſt oblige its advocates to adhere 
to ſuch pretenders, ſhould they ever come to 
aſſert their claim; and it was therefore ne- 
eeſſary for the governmeut to know, upon 
whom, in ſuch an emergency, it could with 
ſafety rely: 2 5 the teſt now propoſed, was 
entirely free from penalty or compulſion; 
and of conſequence, could never be conſi- 
dered in the light of a hardſhip: that with 
regard to the 'unlawfulneſs of a voluntary 
_ oath, 1t-was a mere cavil; any government's 
tendering an oath, though accompanied 
with no penalty, was, of itſelf, a ſufficient 
authority for its being taken by thoſe, who 
were fatisfhed with its ſubſtance : that it was 
to be hoped, the preſent oath would be 
taken by ſuch as wiſhed well to the govern- 
ment, and ſuch as refuſed it, would thence- 
forth be obliged to behave with greater 
caution, having thus afforded ſuch juft 
carſe to ſuſpect their intentions: and that, 
Vol. XXX, L while 
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' while the righ t of a pretender was openly 
maintained 


tinent, and while there was too much reaſon 


199 0, ſuppoſe, that many of the natives of theſe 
kingdoms were infected with the ſame: pre- 
| Judice, it ſeemed neceſſary to deviſe ſome 


certain certain method to. diſcover, who 
were the friends, and who were the enemies 


of the government ; who obeyed it from a 


conviction of its lawfulneſs, who ſub- 


mitted to it only as a ſucceſsful uſurpation. 

The Tories, baffled in the upper houſe, 
reſolved to try their ſtrength in the lower. 
They introduced a new bill of abjuration, 


clogged with ſuch clauſes, as, in their opini- 
on, would be ſufficient to render it abortive. 


. Theſe were, that all the ſubſcribers ſhould : 


engage to maintain the government in the 
king, lords, and commons; and to ſupport 
the church of England and the toleration. 


The Whigs rejected the former clauſe with 
che utmoſt indignation. They obſerved chat 


the lords and commons were no parts of t 
oyernment or the executive power, but only 

of the conſtitution, or egiſlative authority: . 

that this was plainly a republican principle, 


and had been frequently condemned by thoſe 


very perſons, WhO now preſſed it with ſach 


indious earneſtnels : that if the conſtitu- 


tion was in e it might be ſecured * a 


y ſo many princes on the con- 


D hed. id. «a A wa r 8 of 


Fepurate act; but, a5 the extinguiſhing the 


Hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, was: 
the only object of the preſent bill, it was im- 
proper to crowd it with any foreign matter. 
The clauſe in favour of the church and 
the toleration was likewiſe laid aſiſe. The 


{wear to maintain the church; and even the 
; moſt moderate churchmen might deem it 


 Impolitic to ſwear to the maintenance of the 


toleration : thinking, perhaps, that, how- 
ever reaſonable that indulgence, it was yet 


neceſſary to keep the diſſenters in awe, and 
L a fear of the danger, to 


to oblige them, 0 
which they ſtood expoſed, to behave with 
proper modeſiy and ſubmiſfioon. 


ſed ? On the one hand it was urged, that, 

y leaving it voluntary, it would be a furer 
 Keveral parties, and enable the government 
more certainly to know, who were its friends, 


and who were its enemies: that it would 


Prevent all temptation to perjury ; one of 


the moſt pernicious and deſtructive vices, 
that could poſſibly prevail in any nation ; 


that, though the king might ſtill employ 
_ thoſe, who refuſed to take the cath, he 
would yet be inclined, 


diſſenters, it was evident, would never 


A long debate enſued upon the queſtion, 
whether the oath ſhould be voluntary or im 


Aeſt of the principles and prejudices of the 
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| 0mm. lakety, to repoſe his chief confidence in | 


ſuch, as gave this convincing proof of their 
| zeal for his government; whereas the con- 
trary method would open the door to all kind 
of perjury, and-introduce, not only into the 
firſt poſts of the ſtate, but even into his ma- 
zeſty's councils, thoſe. who were, in their 
— inveterate enemies to the preſent 
eſtabliſhment; enemies, ſo much the more 
dangerous, as, by their ſituation, they would 
be the better enabled, and, by the guilt they 


1 had contracted, would be the more diſpoſed, 


to ruin the religion and liberties of their 
country; for it might, without any breach 
of charity, be affirmed, that thoſe, who, for 
the ſake of worldly advantages, or, perhaps, 
for leſs excuſable purpoſes, could be induced 
to take an oath, which they ſecretly con · 

demned, would never be reſtrained, by a prin- 
ciple of conſcience, from the commiſſion of 
T Lois dt fol: 

It was alledged on the other hand, that, 

even allowing the method of impoſition to 
be attended with all the inconveniences, with 
Which it was charged, it was yet the ſafeſt 
and moſt prudent expedient : it would pre - 

yent all thoſe, who were enemies to the go- 
vernment, and were yet convinced of the ſa- 
credneſs of an oath, from having it in their 

power to betray their country: it voor, in- 
Fe 4 duce 
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were founded. on principle or prejudice; 
and, if they ſhould appcar. to proceed from 
the latter ſource, it might convert them ſrom 
ene mies into friends 1 the government, and 
prompt t them to ſupport it With the {ame cor- 
diality, with which they formerly oppoied 
it: it would conſirm thoſe, whoſe. prinei - 
ples and prejudices were equally weak, and 


4 


whoſe minds were in a wavering and unſettled 
condition, and engage them wore tteadilß 
to adhere to their duty : and, in any event, 


it ſeemed altogether unreaſonable to ſuffer 
any perſons to enjoy the lucrative places in 


a. government, without obliging them, in 
the moſt ſolemn manver, to ſerve it faith- 
fully ;- or without ſubjecting them to the 


greateſt guilt, and, of conſequence, to. the 


* 


| 25 eateſt puniſhment, ſhould Faey have the . 


ſeneſs to betray it. 
The truth is, the arguments on both fides, 
were ſo nearly equiponderant, that it is no 
wonder if the commons were divided in their 
ſentiments; and, accordingly, it was carried 


that it ſhould be impoſed, by .the ſmall-ma- 


Jority of a ſingle vote. Nevertheleſs, in or- 
der to render 1 it more comprehenſive, beſides 


Ty oY including 


125 
42 ſuch as had ſome objeclions to the pre- 
ent ellabliſhment, and were, at the ſame 
time, actuated, by a, ſpirit. of Ambition, to : 
examine carefully, whether their oblections 
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poſt under the government, it was to be ex- 
_ ated of all clergymen, fellows of A 
_ fchool-maſters, and private tutors. 

It likewiſe contained à clauſe, denouncin 
che ſame penalties againſt ſuch, as ſhoul 
compaſs or — the death of the prin- 


© ceſs Anne, as a againſt thoſe, "who formed the 


_ eldeſt fog: The Tories had invidiou 


like deſigns againſt the life of the king's 


trumped” up a report, that the Whigs de- 
ſigned to overlook the title of her royal 
|  hiphneſs, and to ſubſtitute the electreſs of 
| Hanover” immediately after the king; and 
they therefore pretended, that this clauſe 
would be violently oppoſed by the' genera- 
_ lity*of che Whigs, But great was their 
_ mortification, | when they found they were 


diſappointed.” The clauſe was admitted 


| with ſuch ſtrong ſuſpicions of the defigns of 


without a fingle ' diſſenting voice. Never- 
theleſs the Tories ſucceeded in their main 
purpoſe. They had poſſeſſed the princeſs 


he Whigs, that; though their conduct in 
| this: affair ought entirely to have removed 

them, ſhe ſtill“ continued to entertain a bad 
Minen of that party. | 
In this ſtate the bill was palſed; dad ſent 
7 10 = houſe As peers, where i it met with 
ee vio» 


0 


the peers from the obligation of taking ! 

Had this point been gained, the bill hac 
certainly been loſt ; for the commons would 
never have agreed to ſuch an exemption, 
Diſappointed in this quarter, they next at- 


tempted to bring it back to the nature of 'a 


voluntary oath, but this wotion was like- 
wiſe rejected with the utmolt 'indipnativn, 
Nothing, indeed, could be more ndiculous 
than ſuch a propolal, from men, ho had 
_ affirmed that voluntary oaths were, in their 
own nature, unlawiul.  Bafſied in theie at- 
tempts, they were reduced to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity ; and in the rage of ditappointment, 


propoſed a great number of clauſes, which 


At once diſcovered the poverty of their inven- 


tion, and their batred to the government: 


bill was finally paſſed by a conſiderable ma- 


F 
the people, that the acceſſion of the duke of 


were Winchelſea, Denbigh, Guildford, Craven, Wey- 
mouth, | Plymouth, Nottingham, Scarſdale, Stawell, 
Jeſteries. 1 ; 


»The peers who proteſted againſt the abjuration-bilf, 


, 
b Ficlent oppoſition from the Tories. They 
gelt endeasoured to inſert a clauſe, excuſing 


_"_ 
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_ Anjou to the crown of Spain would be at- 


| tended with no conſequences, that could, in 


the leaſt, prove dangerous to the intereſt of 


ngland or the general liberties of Europe. 


But the falfity of this aſſertion was now ſo 
apparent, and the deſigns of the French 
king were became ſo notorious, that the 


Whole nation ſeemed to join in the cry for 


a war againſt that monarch. 


a 4 


Party- heats began to abate ; and the fac- 
tions in the city of London were, in a * 
meaſure, extinguiſhed by the union of the 


two companies trading to the Eaſt-Indies, 


which found, that their mutual intereſt re» 


quired a coalition. The Tories in the houſe, 


Fun. that in ſpite of all their endea- 

ours to prevent it, the ſeſſion was like to 
have a favourable iſſue, reſolved to embroil 
the public affairs, by introducing ſome diſ- 


putes of a very delicate nature. With this 


view they attempted to juſlify the condu& 
of their own party in the preceding par ia- 


ment. They complained of ſome petitions | 


and addrefles, Which had reflected upon the 
proceedings of the laſt houſe of commons, 
and particularly, of the Kentiſh. petition. 
It was carried, however, by a conſiderable 
majority, that it was the undoubted right of 
the people of England, to petition or ad- 


_frels the king, for the calling, * _ 
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diffolying of parliaments, and for the re- 
drefſing of grievances ; and that every jub- 
ject, under any accuſation, either by im- 

achment or otherwiſe, had a right to be 
— to a ſpeedy trial. Not diſcouraged 
by this diſappointment, they now preferred 
another complaint, that the lords had deni- 
ed the commons juſtice in the matter of the 
impeachments. This queſtion bore 4 
longer diſpute than the former; but at laſt 
ie met with the ſame fate. 
The commons, however, while they thus 
condemned the conduct of the Tories in 
the laſt parliament, were determined to main- 
tain the dignity of their own houſe. They 
therefore reſolved, that to aſſert that the 
houſe of commons is not the only repreſen- 
tative of the commons of England, tends. ts 
the ſubverſion of the rights and privileges of 
the houſe of commons, and the fundamental 
conſtitution of the government of this king- 
dom: that to aſſert that the houſe of com- 
mons has no power of commitment, but of 
their own members, tends to the ſubverſion 
of the conſlitution of the houſe of commons : 
and that to print or publiſh any books or li- 
bels, reflecting upon the proceedings of the 
Houſe of commons, or any member thereof, 
for or relating to his ſervice therein, is a bigh 
1 | | violation 
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A yy of ENGLAND. 
me lation of therights and privileges of che 
3 Houſe of commons. ee 
- Theſe" tranſaQions, weder futereditve, 
Ad no prevent them from attending to mat- 
ters of à more public and important nature. 
They addreſſed the king to interpoſe with 
Mis allies; that they might increaſe their quo- 
tas of land: forces to be put on board the fleet, 
in proportion to the numbers, which his ma- 
8 Jelly 4 ſhould: Embark. After having ſettled 
the ſums appropriated to the ſeveral uſes of 
| the war, they preſented a ſecond addreſs, 
| deſtring, that, in the recruits. and levies to 
be ma 6. he would provide for the half - pay 
officers, in the firſt place, and in preference 
do any other, The king aſſured dem, that 
it was always his intention to purſue the me- 
thod, which they now recommended. At the 
fame time, in order to encourage the diſpatch 
of public buſineſs, he went to the houſe of 
. Peers, and gave the royal aſſent to a bill, 
| Wich had miſcarried in the laſt parliament, 
3 and was entitled, An act for appointing com- 
. miſſioners to take, examine, and determine 
5 the debts due to the army, navy, and the 
_ Tranſport ſervice; and alfo an account. of 
2 Prizes taken during the war. 
Soon after was projected a moſt excellent 
and patriotic ſcheme, which failed ſolely 
ye the unhappy enen which LA 
pale 
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This 25 an-unjon of the two kingdoms of 


ibn Scotland. A propoſal had been 
made for this purpoſe, by the earl of Not- 


tingham,” who, When the bill of abjuration 


| paſſed in the houſe of peers, declared, that, 
though he differed from the majority, in ma- 
ny particulars relating to the bill, he was 
yet a friend to the dehgn of it; and, in or- 
der to ſecure a Proteſtant ſucceſſion, he 
thought a union of the whole iſland was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. He therefore voted for 
an addreſs to the king to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, now ſitting, as the legality 
of it might be called in queſtion, on account 
of its having been originally a convention; 
and that he would ſummon a new parlia- 
ment, which might treat about the union of 
the two kingdoms. i, 5 


The king himſelf was ſo fully convinced 
of the utility and importance of this deſign, 
that, even when he was diſabled from going 
to the parliament, in perſon, he wrote a Jet» 
ter to the commons, expreſſing bis eager de- 
fire, that a treaty for that purpoſe might be 
ſet on foot, and earneſtly recommended that 
affair to the conſideration of the houſe. But 
the ferment, raiſed in Scotland by the dilap- 
pointment of the Darien-enterprige, was ſtill 
io great, that it was deemed hazardous to 
e ; po, riſque 


vailed in the northern parts of the iſland. 
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riſque the calling of a new parliament, at 


ä : 
? 2 6 : 
2 
* 


ſuch a critical conjuncture. The project was 


therefore poſtponed, and reſerved to a more 
_ favourable opportunity, ©  _ * 


The king had already formed a ſcheme to 


reduce the exorbitant power of France. Be- 
fore his return from Holland, he had concerted 
with his allies the operations of the enſuing 
campaign. He had engaged in a negotiation 


with the prince of D'Armſtadt, who aſſured 


him, that if he would beſiege and take Cadiz, 


the admiral of Caſtile, and ſeveral other 


grandees of Spain, would eſpouſe the cauſe of 


the Auſtrian family. The allies had like - 


wiſe reſolved to inveſt Keyſerſwaert, which 


the elector of Cologne had delivered into 


the hands of the French : the elector of Ha- 


nover had promiſed to diſarm the princes of 


WMWolfembuttle: the king of the Romans and 
8 2 Lewis of Baden undertook to reduce 


andau; and the emperor propoſed to ſend 


a ſtrong reinforcement to prince Eugene in 
Italy: but William did not live to ſee theſe 


defipns put into execution. His conſtitution 
was, by this time, almoſt exhauſted, 'though 


he endeavoured to conceal the effects of his 
malady, and to repair his health by exerciſe. 
On the twenty-firſt day of February, in 

. Tiding from Kenfington-to Hampton Court, 
his horſe fell under him, and he himſelf was 


\ throw: 


thrown upon the ground with ſuch violence, 
* as produced a fracture in his right collar-hone, 
his ſerjeant-ſurgeon. In the evening, he 


the two ends of the fractured bone having 
been disjoined by the jolting of the coach, 


flamation appeared in his knee, accompani- 


to ſeveral peers for giving the royal aſſent to 
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His attendants carried him to Hampton- 
Court, where the bone was ſet by Ronjat, 


returned to Kenſington in his coach, and 


were replaced under the inſpection of Bidloo, 
his phyſician, e 
le ſeemed to be in a fair way of recover- 
ing till the firſt day of March, when an in- 


ed with great pain and weakneſs, Next daß 
he granted a commiſſion under the great ſeal 


the bills, which had paſſed both houſes; name- 
ly, the act of attainder againſt the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales, and another in favour 
of the Quakers, importing, that their ſo- 
lemn affirmation and declaration, ſhould be 
accepted inſtead of an oath in the uſual 
On the ſeventh day of March the king 
was ſo well recovered of his Jameneſs, that 
he took ſeveral turns in the gallery at Ken- 
fington ; but finding himſelf faint and weary, 
he ſat down upon a couch, were he fell aſleep, 
and was ſoon after ſeized with a ſhivering, 
which terminated in a fever and diarrhea. 
Vor. XXX, M : 
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le was attended by dir Thomas Millington, 


ir Richard Blackmore, Sir Theodore Col- | 


— bang the doftors Hutton, Hannes, Brown, 
Laurence, Bidloo, and others of the facul - 
., who adminiſtted to him ſeveral temedies, 
chat gave him great relief. 

He continued tolerably eaſy till the fifth, 

when the diarrhea returned with ſuch, vio- 

ence, as ſeemed to reduce him to the laſt 
extremity. On the ſixth he granted ano- 
ther commiſſion paſſing the bills for the malt- 
tax, and the act of abjuration: and as he 
was now ſo weak that he could not write 
bis name, a ſtamp was prepared for his 
figaing the commiſſion, Which, according 
to form, muſt be ſubſcribed by the king, in 
- Preſence of, the lord-keeper, and the clerks 
of the; parliament, The ſame day the earl 
of Albemarle arriving from Holland, gave 
him an account of the ſituation of affairs on 
the continent; and could any thing of that 
nature have engaged his attention, he muſt 
have rejoiced at the favourable intelligence 
but he received the information with unuſual 

cold neſs, and ſaid, Fe tire wers na Saf 765 1 

_ 44. draw towards my end.“ 

In the evening he thanked Dr. Bidloo for | 
15 care and tenderneſs, ſaying. I know, 
% that you and the other learned phyſicians 
have done all that 8 art can do for my 
2H d XA relief: 


——— ere 


* 
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"relief: but, finding all means incffeQual, Ml 
„I ſubmit.” He was attended by the Rf 

- archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop'of - ſl 
Saliſbury ; who on Sunday morning adminis» 
ſtred to him the ſacrament, His reaſon and 
all his ſenſes remained entire to his laſt mo- 
ment: but he was ſo weak, that he could 
hardly expreſs himfelf, ſo as to be under- 
ſtood.” The lords of the privy-council and 
ſeveral noblemen were in an adjoining apart= 
ment and to ſome of them, who were ad. 
mitted, be ſpoke a little with a faint and 
4 feeble voice. He thanked lord Overkirk 

for his long and faithful ſervices; and de- 
krered to lord Albemarle. the keys of his 
tloſet and ſcrutore, telling him; he knew 
What to do with them. He inquired for the 
earl of Portland; but, being ſpeechleſs he- 
fore” that nobleman arrived, he graſpedihis 
hand; and laid it to his heart with marks of 
the moſt tender affection. On the eighth 
day of March, aboat ſeven in the evening, 
Be took Dr. Bidloo by the hand, and breath 
ing with great difficulty, aſked him, if 
& this could laſt long ?” the doctor àan- 
ſwering in the negative, he aſked” again, 
« how long?“ the doctor replied “ an 
hour or an Hour and a half; though you 
may be ſnatched away in the twinkling of 
&'an eye.” E „ binn ee 
VII 32 M 2 S800 
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Son after, while the doctor was feeling 
bis pulſe, the king took him by the hand, 


ſiaying, I do not die yet: hold me faſt.“ 
About eight o'clock, he was ſeized with a 
rattling in his throat, when the recommend- 


ator prayer was ſaid for him; and as it end- 


end, he expired in the arms of Mr. Sewel, 
one of the pages of the back-ſtairs, in the 


fifty ſecond year of his age and the four- 
teenth of his reign. The lords Lexington 
and Scarborough, who were in waiting, 
no ſooner perceived the king was dead, than 


they ordered Ronjat to take off from his left 
arm a black ribbon, which tied next to his 
ſein a gold ring, containing ſome hair of 

the late queen Mary: a proof of the tender 


regard, which he had for the memory of that 
OO ˙· 105 


": 'The body being opened and embelmed, 


lay in ftate for ſome time at Kenfington; 


and on the twelth day of April was interred 


ina vault of Henry the ſeventh's chapel in 
Meſtminſter-Abbey. In the beginning of 
May, a will, which he had made in Octo- 


ber 1695, and entruſted with monſieur 
Schuylemberg, was opened at the Hague. 
In this he had declared his couſin, prince 
Friſon of Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Frieſland, 


| his ſole and univerſal heir, and appointed the 
| Btates-general his executors. He took .no 


notice 
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notice either of the king of pruſſia, the 


prince of Naſſau Siegen, or the priuceis of 


_ Anbakt; Who, all of them; pretended they 
bad a right to the ſucceſſion. But, by a 
codicil annexed to the will, he bequeathed to 
the earl of Albemarle, the lordſnip of Bree- 
vert, and a legacy N two hundred en 
er. W's 1 

The character of William the third abs 
| ſhared the ſame fate, which commonly at- 
tends the characters of thoſe, who act in 
à high and elevated ſtation. By his friends, 
he has been repreſented as poſſeſſed of e- 
very virtue: by his enemies, as guilty of e- 
very vice. William neither merited the ex- 
travagant praiſes of the one, nor the invi- 

dious cenſures of the other; though the opi - 
nion of the former, will, upon a careful exa- 
mination, appear to be much K e founded, 
hay that of the latter. 

William, in his perſon, was of the middle ; 
ature: He had an aquiline noſe, ſparkling* 
| eyes, a large forehead, and a grave and o- 
lemn aſpect. From an immaiure birth, he 
derived a weak and feeble conſtitution but 


by the force of temperance and exerciſe, be 


was able to undergo greater fatigues in the 
field, and greater application in the cabinet, 
than many-princes, bleſſed with ſuperior na- 
tural advantages, but leſs virtuous and regu- 


„„ 


.r38 ThilFifieryof EncLind. 
lar in their conduct, have been able to en - 
Aure. Poſſeſſed of. a flrong and tenacious 
WM memory, he hardly: ever forgot A circum- | 
ance, that was worth the remembering { 
and he was well qualified to improve, to the 
regula ion of his on conduct, every incident 


[ 


in ancient or modern kiſtury. Endued rather 


with a ſound judgment than a lively imagi- 
nation, his ſchemes were always formed with 


uncommon ability; and, as a natural conſe- 
guence, though they were ſeldom crowned 


with remarkable ſucceſs, they never proved 


entirely ineffectual: a fate, which frequent- 


Iy attends the deſigus of thoſe, Who enjoy a 
greater ſhare of the latter, than the former 
Quality; 104. ,900 541 3, diene 1657 


He was always placed in the moſt cri- 
| tical and delicate ſituations; and yet, by 
his ſingular prudence, he | behaved, for the 
moſt part, in ſuch a manner, as would have 
intitled any other perſon, even adling in the 
moſt common ecircumſſances, to the charac- 


ter of wiſdom and ſagacity. But, though 


_ ſuch was generally his condition, from ne- 
_ ceſſity,- he never threw bimſelf, voluntarily, 
_ Into, any great or inſuperable difficulties; 


and if, by ſome unforeſeen and unavoidable 
accident, he was, at any time, involved in 
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character higher in the eſtimation of the 
world. Virtuous and nene in his own 
1 Sosgortdsg 111 Er ian. i en 
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The king's: 2 and prudencey even in his 


more early years, will K ag appear from Ow fol« 


leyins. anecdore z whic at reaſon, it ma not 
be improper To ate. Be Wit, ſuſpeQing the deſigns 
of the prince's friends, who might probably endeavour 


to advance him to the ſtadtholderſhip, had taken him 


- whder his own care and tuition 3 and, in order the more 


narrowly to watch his motig had ved all bis old 
ſervants, 50 ue th ei 11 — wit 7th t hoſe in i 55 


| he cold confide. Die young man only, - who had con- 


ſtantly attended him from his childhood, and was now 
His valet-de chambre, was, at the e requeſt of the 


rince, permitted to continue in his ſervice. De Wit, 


wever, in order to ſecure even this quarter, took care 
to engage the valet in his intereſt. The prince main- 
_ tained, a conſtant, but ſecret, correſpondence - with the 
Engliſh miniſters, in matters that related to his own con- 
cerns : and on the receipt of any letters from that cou 4 
| he uſually put them into his waiſtcoat pocket, Theſe 
* 1 valet, when his highneſs, was in bed,. took 
out of his pocket, copied them for the penfionary, and. 
carefully replaced the originals, A 
This practice was continued for ſome. time, till, at 
laſt De Wit, talking to the prince upon public affairs, 
and warning him againſt intrigues inconſiſtent with the 
overnment of che ſtates, and dangerous to hi; 8 
let fall ſome. expreſſions from which the prince co 
eaſily judge that he had ſeen his ſecret letters, He took 
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condudt, he endeavoured to recommend the 
practice ot morality te all his courtiers and 


| | dependants.; but his example had too little 


in tluence on the manners of men, corrupted 


by the licence of a former reign, and who 


ſtill continued to ĩndulge themſelves i in en. | 
kind of vice and gebauchery. t 
Impfeſfed WMith a deep ſenſe of the” awful 
triiths of religion, he acted up, as near as the 
frail: y of human nature will commonly permit, 
the erue ſpirit of chriſtianity; and, though 


educated i in the principles of the Preſbyterian 


party, he had a charitable 100 for all 


Who differed from him in matters of opinion: 


n eee e e nee 
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to bed. Wee dent to be alleep, he percalnhd this perfidious | 
operation of his'vale!, wichout ſeeming in the leaſt to ob- 
ſerve ir, He continued to conceal thi diſcovery z but took 
care, in his ſubſequent letters to England, to write in 
fuch a manner, and to receive ſuch anſwers for the 
treacherous uſe of his ſervant; and the information of 


De Wit, as, by degrees, removed the ſuſpicions of that 


| Rateſman, and ever fter kept him in a falſe ſecurity 


concer vs the intentions and defigns of the prince. 

When William had overcome all his difficulties, and. 
was" advanced to the office of ſtadtholder, he very cool- 
Iy let his valet know, how effectually he had ſerved, 


- while he intended to betray him. After this confound- | 
| ing explanation, he diſmiſſed hm from his ſervice ＋ 


but, that the poor fellow might not forfeit the merit 
his long and faithful ſervices, by one act of treachery, 
e beſtowed upon him a . of about a hundred a yr 
at Breda, 
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nothing gave him greater uneaſineſs, than 
the unhappy diviſions. which prevail among 
the ſeveral: denominations of Proteſtants ; nor 
was there any thing, which he more earneſtly 


deſired, than to unite them all in one general 


and brotherly communion. 1 
But what ſeems chiefly to have diſtinguiſſi- 
ed his character, and to have conſtituted his 
ruling and predominant paſſion, was a ſin- 
cere regard to the natural rights and liber- 
ties of mankind. Animated by this god- 
like ardour, he bravely undertook, and ſuc- 
ceſs fully accompliſhed, even in his moſt ten- 
der years, the delivery of his native country, 
when it was not only threatened with im- 
mediate ſubjection, but was almoſt involved 
in utter ruin and deſtruction. Prompted by 
the ſame generous principle, he reſcued the 
inhabitants of this iſland from the dreadful 
calamity of civil and religious ſlavery, to 
which, without his timely aſſiſtance, they 
would, ia all probability, have been finally 
reduced. Influenced by the like benevo- 
lent ſpirit, he commenced the champion of 
the general liberties of Europe, which he 
not only preſerved from impending ruin, 
but eftabliſhed upon a firm and ſolid founda- 
tion. He checked the growing power of 


the French monarchy; and, though he 


could not humble it to ſuch a degree, as he 


* — 
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wiſhed and expected, be yet reſtraĩned it with» 


73 in ſach limits, and formed ſuch a mighty con- 


federacy againſt it, as rendered it, at that time, 
and, it is to be hoped, will always render it, 
unable to endanger the freedom and inde- 
pendency of Chriſtendom. . 

It muſt be acknowledged. eee t 
with all his virtues, William was not free 
from vices, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
from impertections: for ſearce any of his 
fault roſe to that pitch, as to merit the ap- 
| * of vices. Naturally incapable of 
bearing contradiction, though by no means 
Fond of flattery, he was too little inclined to 
hearken to the advice of thoſe, who were 
moſt able and willing to ſerve him ; and too 
apt to throw himſelf into the arms of: ſuch, 
as could never be reconciled to his perion or 
government. To this was owing his impru- 

ent diſſolution of the convention- parlia- 
ment, - from whom he received his crown 
ad dipnity ; and his convocation of ano- 
ther of a very different ſpirit, who would 
willingly have ſtripped him of his ſovereign 
authority, and effectually thwarted him in 


all his public meaſures, To this muſt be 


aſcribed his impolitic, and ſeemingly un- 
_ _ grateful conduct, in deſerting the Whigs, 
| l n * ane hone Wade e ad mr truſt- 
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5 — ariiy his inveterate and im- 
5 placable enemies. : 


Accuſiomed, in his vouch, from. motives 


a of prudence, to caution and reſerve, he con- 


trated Much a habit of filence and taci- 


turnity, as he could not lay aſide, when 


it was not only no longer neceſſary, but 
even inconvenient. However agreeable this 
deportment to the grave and ſolemn charac- 
ter of the Dutch, it was extremely difagrea- 
ble to the more frank and open diſpoſition 
of the Engliſn; and prevented the king 
from engaging, ſo eaſily and ſo univerſallyß 
as he might othorwife have done, the good 
will and affection of his ſubjects. His ene- 
mies repreſented it as the effect of pride; and 
even his friends, were diſgulled with a man- 


ner, which kept them always in a total ig- 


norance, whether his majeſty was in a good 
or a bad humour. 
Endued with a nd bie and tender heart, 


* was too prone to form impreſſions of peo- 


ple from ſlight and trivial circumſtances; and 
poſſeſſed of a ſerious and ſedate temper, he 
could not ſo eaſily Jay them aſide even when 
he ſaw that they were ill-founded ; a charac- 


.ter, - which, however unaccountable, 13 more 
common ia the world. than is generally 
imagined, Hence it was, that having once 


_— an ayerlion to the W b 
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the oppoſition they gave him in ſome favourite 
points; and an affection for the Tories, from 
the complaiſance they diſcovered, at leaſt in 
their words, if not in their actions: and though 
he was afterwasds convinced of the good 
Intentions of the former, and the treacherous 
deſigns of the latter, he could never be per- 
ſuaded to alter his conduct. He could ne- 
ver reſolve to commit himſelf into the hands 


of thole, who, however firmly attached to his 


-rion and government, had once treated 

him with fuch freedom and diſreſpect; nor 
to withdraw his confidence from men, who, 
though harbouring 7 him an implaca- 
ble rancour, profeſſed to ſerve him with ſuch 
real and fidelity. He efteemed and reſpect- 
ed the Whigs, but, at the ſame time, he 
dreaded. them, and excluded them from his 
'Eouncils : he ſuſpected the Tories; he was 
even convinced 'of their treachery : yet he 


: fill ſeemed to love them, and honoured them 


with his confidence. 

Nevertheleſs, it muft be acknowledged, 
that, after making all proper allowance for 
His faults, he was one of the greateſt and 
molt diſtingurſhed princes, that ever fat up- 
on the Engliſh throne, To him the na- 
tives of this iſland, and, indeed, the ſub- 
1 ts of all the free ſtates of Europe. are, in 
ent meaſure, indebted for the quiet en- 

5 
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Joyment of their civil and religious liberties. 
To him the intellectual world owes the free- 
dom, which they now poſſeſs, of debating- 
all ſubjects, of whatever nature, and of a- 
vowing their fentimenty without fear of pu- 
niſhment. Henry the fourth of France, and 
queen Elizabeth, are commonly produced as 
ſhining.examples of ſuperior princely merit. 
That king William equalled, and even ex- 
celled them in the real qualities of a great 
and good governor, might be eaſily demon- 
ſtrated.” On a candid compariſon, it would 
appear, that his virtues and accompliſhments | 
were greater than theirs, and his failings . 
and imperfections leſs numerous and much 
re excuſable. fon 


x 


Arlt act of 


T tlie death of king William, the 
A ? crown devolved upon the priaceſs 
ne Anne of Denmark, ſecond daugh- 
ter of the late king James. The 
her reign, was to convene the pri- 
vy-council, to whom ſhe declared, that ſhe 
was deeply ſenfible of the great loſs, which 
the nation had ſuſtained, in the death of his 
late majeſty, and of the heavy weight and 
burden, which it brought upon herſelf in 
particular: that, influenced however, by a 
fincere regard to the religion and liberties of 
her country, nothing ſhould be wanting on 
her part to preſerve them inviolable; to 
maintain the ſucceffion in the Proteſtant line, 
and the government in church and ſtate, as 
by law eſtabliſhed : and that it was her firm 
reſolution to carry on the preparations for 


oppoſing the exorbitant power of * 
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bd t0 alfure her allies, that the would pur- 
ſue the true intereſt of England, together 
With that of the -confederates, for the * 
t of the common cauſe. 

The members of che privy- council having 
taken the oaths, ſhe ordered a proclamation 
to be publiſhed, ſignifyiug her pleaſure, that 
all perſons in offices of authority or govern- 
ment at the deceaſe of the late king, ſhould 
ſo continue till farther direRions. As, by 
an act paſſed in the late reign, the parlia- 
ment continued ſitting even after the king's 
death, both houſes met immediately, and 
_ unanimouſly voted an addreſs of condolence 
& eee ; ad in the afternoon, 
| cen was pr l 
35 e lords CER that they firmly ro- 
folved to maintain her undoubted right and 
title, and the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant 
line, againſt all her enemies whatſoever : that 
their great loſs was no otherwiſe to be re» 
paired, than by a vigorous adherence to her 
majeſty, and her allies, in proſecutron of 
thoſe meaſures already concerted to reduce 
the exorbitant power of France:; and that 
they ho 45 her majeſty, for the encourage- 
ment of her allies, would, with all conve- 


nient ſpeed. aſſure them of her Ancere in- 
tention to perivra the alliances which were 


N 2 already 
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© already concluded, and which they would 
exert their atmoſt endeayours in order to 

ner ww moan... = 
Tbe commons obſerved, that they were 
fully determined to aſſiſt and ſupport her on 
that throne, where God had placed her, in 
ſpite of the endeavours of the friends and 
abettors of the pretended prince of Wales: 
and that, in an entire confidence of her ma- 
_Jeſty”s reſolution to adhere to the alliances, 
Which had lately been contracted for pre- 
ſexving the general liberties o Europe, they 
would effectually provide for the public cre- 
— : / 
, © "Theſe addreſſes were graciouſly received by 
the queen, who, on the eleventh day of 
==", i went to the houſe of peers, with the 
uſual ſolemnity, where ſhe delivered her firſt 
Fpeech to the parliament. She ſaid, ſhe was 
not ignorant of the delicate ſituation, in 
which ſhe was placed, by ſucceeding ſo im- 
mediately to a king, who was the 9 5 fup- 
port, not only of theſe kingdoms, but like- 
wiſe of all Europe: that the preſent ſituation 
of affairs required the greateſt application 
-and diſpatch : that ſhe' was glad to perceive, 
by their ſeveral addreſſes, their unanimous 
"concurrence with her opinion, that too much 
could not be done for the encouragement of 
the allies, in humbling the power of roo — 
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that ſhe hoped they would think of ſeme pro- 
per method for effefting an union between 
2 7 75 and Scotland; an object which had 
been ſo lately reco.. mended to their conſide- 
rat ion, and in which the peace and ſecurity of 
both kingdoms were deeply concerned: that 
ſhe needed not remind them, that the reve- 


nue for defrayiny the expences of the civil 


government, was expired ; and ſhe reli- 
ed on. their affection for ſupplying it in 
ſuch a manner as ſhould be moſt ſuitable to 
the honour and dignity of the crown: that 
ſhe ſhould always e by a careful 
and diligent adminiltration for the good of 
5 her ſubjects, to make them the belt returns 
in her power, for the duty and affection they 
had expreſſed to her perſon and government: 
that, as ſhe knew her own heart to be en- 


F . tirely Engliſh, ſhe could very fincerely aſſure 


them, that there was not any thing they 
could expe& or deſire from her, which ſhe 
ſhould not always be ready to do for the hap- 
pineſs and proſperity of England : and that 
they ſhould always find her a ſtrict and reli- 

gious obſeryer of her word. | 
There were two expreſſions in this breech, 
that were not ſo well reliſhed, The firſt was, 
the queen's ſaying, ** that her heart was en- 
e tirely Engliſh.” By this, ſhe was ſup- 
poſed to reflect on the charaQter of the late 
ä N3 king, 
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King, who was generally believed to have a 
greater affection for the Dutch than the Eng - 
FG, and to prefer the intereſt of the former 
to that of the latter. Conſidering the terms 
on which ſhe had lived with his majeſty, dur- 
Ing the greateft part of his reign, it will 
not be thought ſtrange that ſhe had contract- 
ed ſome prejudices againſt him: but it was 
deemed inconſiſtent with the dignity of a 
queen of England, to remember or reſent 
He injuries of a princeſs of Denmark, 
The other exceptionable expreſſion, was, 
4 that they ſhould always find her a ſtrict 
“ and religious obſerver of her word.” The 
ſame promiſe had been made by her father, 
in his firſt ſpeech ; and, as it was fuppoſed 
that he never intended to perform, and ac- 
tually broke it, it was invidiouſly infinuated, 
that the queen might be guilty of the ſame 
inſincerity, and, perhaps, in the end, of 
the ſame failure. The former expreſſion muſt 
have been the effect of deſign, and therefore 
can by no means be ;utified, The latter 
might be owing to inattention, and, per- 
haps, proceeded from the fincerity rather 
than the infiacerity of her heart. 
The refleQions, however, that were made 
upon both, were confined to a few individu- 
als: the parliament either forgot, or reſolved 
to overlook them. They thanked her majeſty 


. — 
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for her gracious ſpeech ; expreſſed their {a- 


1 


* 


tisfaction with the aſſurances ſhe had given, 


that ſhe would concur with her allies in pre- 


ſerviag the independence of England and 
the general liberties of Europe; and they 


even declared that they deemed the engage- 


* 


ment of her ſacred word, as a ſufficient ſe- 


curity for the performance of her promiſe. 


An addreſs of condolence and congratula- 
tion was preſented by the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbory and clergy of London, the biſho 
of the metropolis being at that time 1ndi 


poſed. The ſame compliment was paid by 
the diſſenters in and about London, and by 


all the counties, cities, towns, and corpo- 


"rations of England, . _ = > 
In theſe addreſſes a great diverſity of ſtile, 
as well as ſentiment, was obſerved. Maſt 
of them mentioned the late king with the 
higheſt reſpect and pratitade ; ſome named 
him very coldly: others took no notice of 


him, nor of his death, and fimply congra- 


tulated the queen's acceſſion to the crown: 
and a few had the inſolence to throw reflec- 
tions on the king's memory, and to drop 
hints, that he had treated the queen with 


harſhneſs and ſeverity. After ſo great a re- 


volution, as had lately happened in Eng- 


land, it is no wonder if that the minds of 


men ſhould be differently affected: but it is 


really 
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really ſtrange that any men ſhould have 
had the impudence to avow, in ſo pub- 
lic a manner, their hatred to the I Hos 
and their diſaffection to the government. 
The queen behaved with great policy and 
prudence. To ſome of the addreſiers ſhe 
Teplied in a gracious manner : to others ſhe 
"Expreſſed herielf in general terms: to ſome 


me ſaid nothing: and {ome anſwers. were aſ- 


cribed to her, which ſhe publickly diſowned. 
Oa the fiſt news of the king's death, the 
Dutch were filled with terror and conſterna- 
tion. The States immediately aſſembled, 
and for ſome time gazed at each other in 
filent fear and aſtoniſhment. Conſcious of 
the irreparable loſs they had ſuffered, and 
_ * dreading the fatal calamities, that bung over 
their country, they univerſally ſunk into 
"deſpair and deſpondence : but recovering 
ſoon from their unmanly lethargy, they be- 
gan to aroule their native ſpirit, and to en- 
tertain more noble and generous ſentiments, 
bey embraced each other with the moſt 
ſincere cordiality, and bound themſelves 
by the moſt ſacred vows to expend the 
laſt drop of their blood in defence of their 
country. They fat up during the great part 
of k the night, and diſpatched letters to the 
cities and provinces, informing them of this 
©ynfortunate event, and exhortin 8 them to 
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union and perſeverance. The expreſs from 
England having brought the queen's ſpeech 

to her privy-council, they cauſed it to be 

_ tranſlated into French and Dutch, and diſ- 

perſed every where for the encourzgement 

of the people. Next day penſionary Fagel 
imparted to the States of Holland a letter, 
which he had received from the earl of 

Marlborough, containing aſſurances, in the 

queen's name, of union and .afiflance. 

Thus animated, the States of Holland went 

in a body to the aſſembly of the States: ge- 


| _nerall, and declared their refolution to ad- 


here to the alliances which bad lately bee} 
contracted, and to ſacrifice their lives and 
_ fortunes, rather than abandon their religion 
and liberty. The city of Amſterdam, as a 
more particular mark of their zeal, offered, 
beſides their own proportion, to advance 
money to thoſe provinces, who might other- 
| wiſe be unable to furniſh their quotas. ., 

In a few days, queen Arne wrote a letter 
to the States, confi ming her former aſſuran- 
ces: but what chiefly contributed to inſpirit 
their reſgſutions was the arrival of the earl 
of Marlborough, whom her majeſty had de- 
clared captain-general of her forces both at 
home and abroad, and appointed her am- 
baſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to the States-general. He aſſured _ 
| e 
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that the queen his miſtreſs, would faithfully 
_ adhere to the alliances, which had been con- 
cluded by the late king, and do every thing 
that was neceſlary for preſerving the com- 
mon liberties of Europe. 5 
This ſpeech was anſwered by Dyckvelt, pre- 
fident of the week, who, in the name of the 
States, expreſſed their great affliction for the 
death of the late king; their congratulation 
on her majeſty's iceebon to the throne ; their 
hearty thanks for the aſſurances of her friend- 
ſhip; their firm reſolution to concur with 
her in her vigorous proſecution of the com- 
Mon intereſt; and their entire ſatisfation 
With his excellency's perſon, not only on 
; ed of the queen's choice, and of the 
late king William, but likewiſe for his own 
perſonal merit. It was remarked, that 
When the preſident mentioned the late king, 
the tear ſtarted in his eye, 
The forrow occaſioned by king Wil- 
.liam's death in England and Holland, 
could only be exceeded by the joy which it 
Produced at Paris and Rome. The French 
were tranſported with the intelligence, and 
were ſo much afraid, that it would not 
prove true, that they impriſoned the perſon, 
Who firſt brought it to Calais, till his infor- 
mation was confirmed. At Rome the joy of 
the people roſe almoſt to frenzy, and * 
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in foch indecent raptures, thzt cardinal. 
Grimani, the Imperial miniſter, complain- 
ed of them to the pope, as an inſult on his 
maſter the emperor, who was William's 
friend, confederate, and ally. . 

Lewis, however, was ſoon convinced 
that he would not derive from this event, 
ſo much advantage as he fondly expected; 
and he therefore reſolved to have recourſe to 
his former method of cabal and intrigue. He 
accordingly diſpatched credentials to de Barre, 
whom the count d*Avaux had left at the 
Hague, to manage the affairs of France, 
together with inſtructions to renew the ne- 
gociation with the States, in hopes of de- 
taching them from the grand alliance. 
This miniſter preſented an inſolent and ſcur- 
rilous memorial, implying ſevere reflections 
on king William and the paſt conduct of the 
Dutch, and inſinuating, that now they had 
recovered their liberty, the court of France 
hoped they weuld conſult their true intereſt. 

The count de Goes, envoy from the em- 


peror, animadverted on theſe expreſſions in 


another memorial, which was likewiſe pub- 
liſhed: and the States returned a public 
anſwer to the ſame remonftrance, expreſſing 
their reſentment at the inſolence of ſuch in- 
ſinuations, and their veneration for the late 
ſtadtholder. The earl of Marlborough ſac- - 
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ceceded in every part of his negociation. He 


confirmed the Dutch in their former reſolu- 


tions: he concerted the operations of the 


enſuing campaign: he agreed with the States- 
General and the Imperial miniſter, that war 
ſhould be declared againſt France, on the 
ſame day, at Vienna, London, and the 


* Hague: and, having gained the entire con- 


fidence of thoſe who governed the United 


" Provinces, he embarked for England on the 


third day of April. WEE. 
Mean while, the Engliſh parliament was 
employed in conſidering. the ſeveral affairs, 


Which the queen had recommended from the 
| throne. They had, by this time, ſettled the 


civil lift upon her for life; and when the 


bill received the royal affent, ſhe aſſured 


them, that one hundred thouſand pounds of 


this revenue, ſhould be applied to the public 


ſervice, of the current year: an act of genero- 


ſity, which contributed greatly to encear her = 
to her ſubjects. On the twenty-fourth day 


of March, the. oath of abjuration was taken 
by the ſpeaker and members, none of the 
Tories refuſing compliance; though with 


what ſincerity they acted upan this occaſion, 


was but too evident by their ſubſequent con - 
The queen had always, from her early 
youth, entertained a ſtrong affection for this 
. e ,../ 


* 'A M 4 157. 
5 „and an averſion to the Whigs. She 
| "= LA taught to regard the former as the. 
- true friends of the church and monarchy, and 
"the latter as, all of them, Prelbyterians and. 
republicans. A 
Whether ſhe had received theſe prejudices | 
from thoſe who were entruſted with her edu- 
cation, 'or from ſuch as were honoured with 
her confidence ; whether in her heart ſhe _ 
condemned, though by her actions ſhe ſeem- 
ed to approve the Revolution, which had been 
chiefly effected by the Whigs: whether ſhe 
thought herſelf under obligations to the To - 
lies, on account of the ſtrenuous efforts which 
. © they had made in her favour, by procuring 
ber, in the late reign, an independent ſettle- 
ment; though, it is notorious, that, in that 
affair, they were actuated rather by an hatred 
to the king, than a regard for her : whether 
all, or any of theſe, were the cauſe, certain 
it is, ſhe had conceived ſuch an affection for 
that party, that, in the choice of her mini · 
ſters, and the diſpoſal of places, ſhe intruſted 
them almoſt with the ſole direction of her 
councils, and the whole adminiſtration of 
the civil government. N 
The earl of Rocheſter was continued lord 
Regan of Ireland, and enjoyed a great 
| ſhare of her majeſty's confidence ; the privy- 
8. feal was committed to the mann of Nor- 
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mandy: - the earl of Nottingham and Sir 
Charles Hedges were declared ſecretaries of 
ſtate: the earl of Jerſey was appointed cham- 
berlain of the nobold, the earl of Bradford, 
treaſurer, Peregrine Bertie, vice · chamberlain, 
Sir Edward Seymour, comptroller of the 
houſhold, and Sir John Leviſon Gower, 
chancellor cf the dutchy of Lancaſter. The 
_ earl of Abingdon, viſcount Weymouth, and 
lords Dartmouth, Muſgrave, Greenvil, Howe, 
Harcourt, and others, who, during the late 
reign, had diſcovered the moſt violent and 
implacable hatred to the government, were 
now ſworn of the privy council; while the 
names of the lord Somers and Hallifax, and 
others attached to revolution- principles, were 
excluded from the liſt. The earl of Marl- 
borough, it is true, and lord Godolphin 

were likewiſe admitted into her majeſty's 


confidence; but it is equally true, that both 


theſe noblemen were ſuppoſed to be of the 
Toryparty ; otherwiſe, in all probability, 
they would never have been honoured with 
that diſtinction. The truth is, they had both 
been educated in a firm belief, that the To- 
3 | - ries 


It is ſaid that this nobleman, when ear! of Mul- 
grave, made his addreſſes to the queen, then princefs 
Aunt; and though his addreſſes were checked the mo- 
ment they wete diſcovetel, yet the always retained a 
regard for him. 33 8 


1 


4 


_ nobleman refuſed to command the armies a- 
| broad, unleſs the treaſury ſhould be put into 
the hands of Godolphin, on whoſe punctu- 


ies weret he beſt friends of their country; nor 


were the rfectly cured of that dangerous 
Aten, bi i 
Godolphin, however, declined accepting the 


office of treaſurer, until he was overcome by 


the importunities of Marlborough, to whoſe 
eldeſt daughter his ſon was married. This 


ality, in point of remittances, he knew he 


could depend ; and the nation was, at that 7 


time, ſo eager for a war with France, that, 


Had the Tories preſumed to oppoſe. that mea- 


ſure, the queen, with all her authority, 


would not have been able to continue them 


George, prince of Denmark, was inveſt- 


ed with the title of generaliflimo of all the 
- queen's forces by fea and land; and after- 


Wards created lord high admiral : the earl of 
Pembroke, who had for ſome time enjoy 
that office, being diſmiſſed, with the offer 
a penſion, which, though his circumſtances 
ſeemed to require it, he generouſly refuſed. 
'The prince, as admiral, was aſſiſted by a 


council compoſed of Sir George Rooke, Sir 
David Mitchell, George Churchill, and Ri- 


chard Hill, As this court was entirely new, 


it could not properly be conſtituted without 


„ ARS. Ml 


ut by dear-bought experience. 
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the conſent of parliament : nevertheleſs, from 
Teſpe&t to the queen, no objection was made 


to it, and it was ſuffered to act without que- 
On. 3 | 1 
Though the Tories had promiſed to gra- 
Tiffy the inclinations of the people, by ad- 
bering to the treaties which had been lately 
concluded, it ſoon appeared, that the more 
violent among them could not ſo eaſily over- 
come their prejudices. A motion having 
been made in council to declare war againſt 
France and Spain, the earl of Rocheſter al - 
 Tedged, that ſuch a ſtep would probably be 
attended with the moſt dangerous. conſe- 
"quences, and that it was ſafer for the Eng- 
Iſh to act only as auxiliaries. The carl of 
Marlborough, on the-other hand, maintain- 
ed, that the honour of the nation was con- 
cerned to fulfil the late king's engagements ; 
And that France could never be reduced with- 
in due bounds, unleſs the Engliſh would en- 
ter, as principals, into the quarrel. This 
opinion was ſupported by the dukes of So- 
| merſet and Deyonſhire, the earl of Pembroke 
5 and others; and the Tories, conſcious that 
nothing leſs would ſatisfy the nation, were, 
at laſt, obliged to adopt the ſame ſentiments. 
| The queen accordingly reſolved to declare 
; War, and communicated. her intention to the 
Rouſe of commons, by whom it was 3 


and on the fourth day of May, the declara- 
tion was ſolemnly publiſhed. * 
In this declaration, the king of France 
was accuſed of having unjuſtly ſeized a great 
part of the Spaniſh dominions; of havin 

formed a defign to invade the liberties of 
Europe; of obſtructing the freedom of navi- 
gation and commerce; and of having offered 
an unpardonable inſult to the queen and her 
_ throne, by preſuming to declare the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales, king of England, Scot- 
land, and Treland. E $3 72 
The French king was equally incenſed and 
confounded at the three declarations of the 
emperor, England, and the States- general, 
which were publiſhed on the fame day. 

When his miniſter, De Torcy, recited them 
in his hearing, he made no complaint of 
the emperor ; conſcious, perhaps, of the 
flagrant injury which he had done to the 
Auſtrian family. He reflected ſeverely upon 
the queen of England for reſenting his 
conduct with regard to the pretended prince 
of Wales ; but what filled him with the 


Higheſt indignation was the declaration of 


the States general. Having taken it in his 


hand, and glanced it over, he threw-it on 


the table in a tranſport of anger; and with 
a vanity truly characteriſtical of himſelf and 
his nation, ſaid, that meſſieurs the Dutch 
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« merchants ſhould one day repent of. their 
e 1nſolence and prefumption, in deciaring 
<<. war againſt jo great a monarch.” It may 
be afirmed however, that with all his affecta- 
tion of ſuperior dignity, meſſieurs the Dutch 
merchants (as he wasfpleaſed to call them) 
are, in the judgment of every thinking perſon, 
more reputable than Lewis and his ſubjects; 
inaſmuch as thoſe who contribute to the real 
neceſſities and conveniencies of life, are 
more the objects of eſteem, than ſuch as 
are employed in furniſhing the world with 
ſopperies and faſhions. . 
Notwithſtanding the mighty threats of 
Lewis, he was not ready to publiſh his de- 
claration of war till the third day of July. 
The violent Tories in the lower houſe per- 
ceiving, that every thing was conducted. 
with vigour and diſpaich, reſolved to ſtart 
ſome ſubject which might, if not defeat, at 
leaſt retard the proſecution of the war. 
With, this view they moved for an addreſs, 
that no perſon, who was not a native of Eng- 
land. Scotland, or Ireland, or at leaſt of Eng- 
liſh parents, unleſs they were formerly on 


5 half- pay, ſhould be an officer in her majeſ- 


4 


ty 's new raĩſed forces. | gy 
This motion was levelled direQly againſt 
the French Proteſtant officers, who had had 
3 Fapital ſhare in gaining the battle of the 

FS (% h Boyne, 


* 
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Boyne, and who, by their important ſervies 


On that occaſion, had deſerved too well of 
the preſent eſtabliſhment, not to have incur- 
red the hatred of Jacobites. It was likewiſe 
* to reflect obliquely on the memory 
of the late king, who was commonly ac» 
reigners. 4 5 Wage, 
The motion, however, was at once fi- 
Tenced by the pertinent queſtion of a parti- 
cular member. I ſhould be glad,” ſaid 
he, if the gentlemen, who made the mo- 
tion, would be ſo good as to explain 
their meaning. If they propoſe to ex- 

clude all foreigners, what will become, 
not only of duke Schomberg, upon whoſe 
father the parliament thought fit to be- 
ſtow a gratuity of one hundred thouſand 
pounds, as a reward for his ſervices in 
* effeting the Revolution, but alſo of his 
royal highneſs prince George of Den- 


* mark, whom the queen has lately ap- 
pointed generaliſſimo? This remark 


was ſo well pointed, that the Tories dropped 
their motion with ſhame and confuſion. 
As the queen, in her ſpeech, had recom- 


mended an union between England and 


Scotland, a bill was now introduced, im- 
powering her majeſty to name commiſſioners 


ko treat with the Scots upon that jet 0 


cuſed of an immoderate attachment to * 
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The Tories immediately took the alarm, 
They knew, that, ſhouid ever their deſigns | 
in favour of the pretended prince of Wales 


ſucceed, the firſt attempt muſt be made 


in Scotland ; and they were ſenſible, that, 


by the union of the two kingdoms, all their 


Hopes would be entirely blaſted. They 


therefore reſolved to exert their utmoſt en- 
deavours in order to defeat the bill. Con- 
ſcious, however, that nothing, graced with 
the leaſt appearance of argument, could be 


advanced againſt it, they were obliged to 


have recourſe to ſatire and invective. 


They accordingly threw out a great num- 
ber of ſcurilous and indecent reflections on 


the Scots ; not from any hatred which they 
bore to that people, but in hopes of enrag- 


ing them to ſuch a degree, as to render them 
averſe to the intended union. The meaſure, 
However, was fo plainly conducive to the 


intereſt of England, and the ſupport of the 
preſent government,” that, notwithſtanding 
all their endeavours to defeat it, the bill 


. 


' Paſſed through both houſes, and at laſt re- 


ceived the royal aſſent. | 5 

The Jacobites (for the violent Tories 
were almoſt univer ally of that party) being 
thus diſappointed in their favourite project, 


began to vent their ſpleen in a leſs pernici- 


gus indeed, but, at the ſame time, more 
| unge · 
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ungenerous attempt. This was an endea- 
"your to vilify the character of the late king, 


"whoſe memory they treated with the moſt 


groſs and indecent ſcurrility.* / 
Not content with theſe inſults, they en- 
deavoured to blaſt his reputation by accuſin 

him of a deſign to exclude the vrideh 


Anne from the throne, and to introduce the 


_ eleftor of Hanover as his own immediate 
ſucceſſor. They even pretended that ſome 

papers to this effect were found in his ſtrong 
box immediately after his death. This ſto- 


ry they had propagated with ſuch unwearied 


zeal and induſtry, that it had actually gain- 


ed credit in ſome. of the more diftant coun- 


ties; as appeared from the addreſs of the 


city of Norwich, which congratulated her 
majeſty's peaceable acceſſion to the throne, 
„ notwithſtanding the malicious deſigns 
% and contrivances uſed to defeat her un- 


„ donbted right.” 


— * 


Had the friends of the Revolution remain- 


ed filent on this occafion they had been juſt- 


ly 


As a ſpecimen of their refined wit, it may not 
de improper to remark, that they drank to the health 
of ſorrel, meaning the horſe that fell with. his majeſty; 
and under the appellation of the little gentleman in 


velvet, toafted the -mole that raiſed the hill, over 
_ which the horſe had. tumbled, It is hard ta fay, 


whether their dulneſs was more the object of con- 
&mpt, or their malice of deteſtation, | 
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ly chargeable, not only with want of gra · 
Utude but even wich want of humanitys 
and common juſtice. Several peers inſiſted, 


that a proper ſcrutiny ſhould be made into 


matter; aud after a ſtrict and ſcrupulous 
earch, it evidently appeared, that there 
Was no ſoundation for the tory, but the 
whole was a fiction of the Jacobites. They 
po wi — declared the report to be a villain- 
ous attempt io diſhonor the late king's me- 


mory; and be ht her majeſty to cauſe the 
* ing y 


authors or publithers of ſuch a "port. to be 

Proſecuted by the attorney-general. 7 
The Jacobites had not barely the impo- 

dence t0 invent theſe reports ; they went 


A ſtep farther: they were no ſooner deted- 


ed, chan they had the additional impu- 


| dence to —— that any ſuch reports had ever 
each <p em ung But here they were en- 


ir own. ſnare, * They hoped, 
= Bf 0 the ſtory in pript, the more 


% 23 io accompliſh their purpoſe; and 


circumſtance now roſe in judgment 


x Againſt them. The ſtory was ſolemnly aſ- 


ſerted in ſeveral pamphlets, ' written by 


the doctors Drake and Davenant, two of In 


their literary champions, | 
'The lords therefore paſſed their ceafures on | 


*_. [theſe pamphlets, and ordered the authors to 


* 8 though Ont were * 
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r them by the marquis of Norman by and 
the earl of Nottingham, who; in hopes of 
diverting the attention of the houſe, pro- 
poſed inquiry into ſome other pamphlets, in 
which the murder of king Charles was juſti-' 
fied, Something indeed of tha nature had 


been publiſhed ; but, it was in anſwer to a 


ſermon, which Dr. Binkes had preached in 


the beginning of the year before the convo- 
cation; and in which, after drawing a pa- 


rallel between the ſufferings of Chriſt, and 


thoſe of king Charles, he had, in ſeveral 
expreſſions, more demonſtrative of his loyal - 


ty than religion, given the preference to the 


day of july.“ 


The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being finiſhed: 
on the twenty-fifth day of May, the queen 
went to the houſe of peers, and after giving 
her aſſent jo ſeveral public and private bills, 
prorogued the parliament to the ſeventh day 


0 


Soon 


e Fheatts paſted in this ſefllon were the following: 


7 


an act ohliging the Jews to maintain and provide for 


their Proteſtant children. By this act if any Jewiſh 
parent, with a view to compel his Proteſtant child to 
change his religion, ſhould refuſe ſuch a child a main- 
tenance, ſuitable to the ability of the parent, and the 
age and education of the child, the lord chancellor was 
impowered to make ſuch an order for the mainte- 
ance of the child, as to him ſhould ſeem moſt pto- 
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Soon after, the queen, in conſ aence- of 


the power given her by acts of parliament of 
both kingdoms, appointed commiſſioners. ® 


for treating of an-union between England and 


Scotland. On the twenty-ſecond day of 
October, the commiſſioners met for the firſt 


time, 


vor and copveniept. - An act for continuing the im- 

priſonment of Counter and other conſpirators againſt 
king William. An act for the relief of the Proteſtant 
_ purchaſers of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland. An act 
for enlarging the time for taking the oath of abjuration. 

By this act it was declared treaſon for any one to at- 
. tempt the hindering any perſon, who was or ſhould be 

next in ſucceflion, according to the act of ſettlement, 
from ſucceeding 0 che crwü, on the death of her ma- 
, e The Engliſh menen were, the archbiſhop of 


merſet and Devonſhire, the marquis of Normanby, the 
_ earls of Pembroke, Jerſey, Burlington, Nottingham, 
Rocheſter, Marlborough, and Scarborough, the biſhop 
of London, Sir Charles Hedges, chief-juſtice Holt, 
chief-juſtice Trevor, Sir John Leviſon Gower, Sie 
Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Sir ſohn Cook, Robert Harley, 
8 Godolphin, Samuel Clarke, and Stephen 
aller. 
Tue Scotch commiſſiones were, the dukes of Queenſ- 
berry and Argyle, the marquiſſes of Annandale and Lo- 
ttzhian, the earls of Seafield, Hyndford, and Leven, the 
viſcounts Tarbat and Stair, the lords Galloway and 
Boyle, Sir James Stuart, Sir George Maxwell, Sir 
James Smollet, Sir Alexander Douglas. Sir David Dal- 
rymple, Sir Patrick Johnſton, Mr. wende „ Mr. 
Scrimger, and the * of Aberdeen, FE . 


" Grnterbury, the lord-keeper Wright, the dukes of So- | 


. 
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time, at the Cock- pit, where, after both 
commiſſions had been read, the lord-keeper 
Wright made a ſhort ſpeech on the ſubje& 
'of their meeting, and was anſwered by the. 
duke of Queenſberrx. | 5 
On the twentieth of the next month, they 
_ adjuſted the preliminaries, importing, that 
nothing agreed on among themſelves ſhould. 
be binding, except it be ratified by her ma- 
jeſty, and the reſpective parliaments of both 
nations; and that, unleſs all the heads pro- 
poſed for the treaty were agreed to, no par- 
ticular thing agreed to ſhall be binding, 'The 
lord-keeper then propoſed, on the part of 
the Engliſh, that the two kingdoms ſhould 
be inſeparably united into one monarchy, 
under her majeſty, her heirs and ſucceſſors, 
and under the ſame limitations, according to 
the act of ſettlement. This propoſal was 
readily admitted; and the queen, willing to 
quicken their deliberations, came to the al- 
embly, on the fourteenth of December, and 
made them a ſpeech. e RC ay 
In a few days, the Scottiſh commiſſioners. 
delivered fix propofitions to the following 
effect: that there ſhould be a free trade be- 
tween the two kingdoms without diſtinction: 
that both ſhould be liable to equal impoſi- 
tions for ex ports and imports; and that books 
of rates ſhould be adjuſted for both: that the 
Vor. XXX. P ſubje ds 
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ſubjects and ſhipping of both kingdoms 
Mould have an equal freedom of trading to 
the plantations, and be under the ſame re- 
gulations: that the act of navigation, and 
all others in both kingdoms, inconſiſtent 
with theſe propoſals, ſhould be repealed: 
that neither of the kingdoms ſhould be bur- 
thened with the debts contracted by the other 
before the Union; and that the equality of 
- 1\mpoſitions, mentioned in the ſecond propo- 
ſal, ſhould' be underſtood with an exception 
of the impoſitions laid on and appropriated- 
by the Engliſh parliament, for the payment 
of their debts; or, if an equality of impoi- 
tion on trade ſhould appear neceſſary, that 
Scotland ſhould” receive an equivalent: and 
that theſe propoſals ſhould be without preju- 
dice to the companies and manufactures of 
either kingdom, which ſhould be referred to 
the farther conſideration and progreſs of the 
treaty. To the firſt of theſe propoſals, the 
Engliſh commiſſioners agreed, with an ex- 
ception to wool and ſheep-fells. To the ſe- 
cond they propoſed an addition, importing, 
that the impoſition and prohibition, as to ex- 
ports and 1mports, ſhould be the ſame in 
th kingdoms. On the third, they obſerv- 
ed, that the plantation trade was the pro- 
perty of England, and of ſuch conſe - 
quence, as not to be communicated, till otber 
ö 1 BCE parti- | 


particulars, which might be necefſary for the | 
Unten, ſhould be farther ſettled; and that 
in this article, proviſion ſhould be made, 
chat Scotchmen ſhould be liable to be impreſ- 
ſed in time of war for her majeſty's ſervice. 
To the fourth, they anſwered, that the a& 
of nayigation ſhould be accommodated to 
the Union. On the fifth they remarked, 
that, in their opinion, it contradicted the 
ſecond; that there was no duty on trade, 
except ſome of the funds of the civil govern- 
ment, but what was appropriated to pay the 
public debts; that though theſe debts were 
contrafted by a long war, undertaken more 
particularly for the preſervation of England, 
and her dependent dominions, yet had Scot- 
land rated. the benefit of that war, by the 
"oppoſition made to the power and growth of 
the French monarchy ; and that Scotland 
would be abundantly compenſated for that 
burden by a complete union, which could 
not be eſtabliſhed with equality, unleſs there 
Was the ſame duty in both kingdoms on 
foreign and home-confumption : but how 
the money, ariſing from thence in Scotland, 
Mould be 5711. or what equivalent the 
Scots ſhould receive in return, might be ſet- 
tled, when they came to conſider the pro- 
portion, which Scotland ſhould bear of the 
public burden for the ſupport of the govern- 
5 85 ä ment 
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ment in peace and war. To thefixth propoſal, 
they ſaid, they could give no anſwer, until 
it was farther explained. This, it ſeems, 
related to the rights and privileges of their 
company trading to Africa and the Indies; 
but was a ſubject attended with ſuch diſſicul- 
ties as could not be ſurmounted : ſo that no 
farther progreſs was made in the com- 
Wod * 
By this time the campaign had been o- 
pened in Germany, and proved very favou- 


rable to the allies. The old duke of Zell, 


and his nephew, the elector of Brunſwick, 
had ſurpriſed the dukes of Wolfembuttle 
and Saxe-Gotha, whom they compelled to 
renounce their [engagements with France, 
and concur in the common councils of the 


empire. Keyſerſwaert had been reduced 


5 


after a deſperate reſiſlance, by the prince of 
Naſſau Saarbrugh, mareſchal du camp to 
the emperor. The earl of Athlone, who 
commanded the Dutch troops, had defeated 


the deſign, which the French had formed, 


of ſurpriſing Nimeguen. General Coe- 
horn, at the head of a ſtrong detachment, 
had entered Flanders, demoliſhed the French 
lines between the forts of Donat and Iſa- 


bella, and laid the Chatellanie of Bruges 


der contribution, And the prince o 
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-Badengich 5 inveſted Landau, and taken | 
it by aſſault., 

Such was the ſituation of affairs when the 
earl of Marlborough arrived in Holland, 
in order to aſſume the command of the al 
lied army. The earl of Athlone, who en- 
joyed the rank of veldt mareſchal, was re- 

queſted by ſome of the Dutch officers to 
 Infiſt upon an equal command with the 
Engliſh eneral ; but the States obliged 
him to yield that point in favour of Marl- 
| borough, whom they declared generaliſſi mo 
of all their forces. In the beginning of 

July, he repaired to the army, Which was 
now encamped under the walls of Nime- 
guen; and which, after calling in the de- 
tached parties, he found to amount to a- 
bout ſixty thouſand men. 
The French, who were inferior in num- 
ber, were commanded by the duke of Bur- 
4) and under him, by the mareſchal 
de Boufflers. On the ſixteenth day of the 
month the earl paſſed the Macſe, and made 
ſeveral attempts to bring the enemy to an en- 
n ; but rather than expoſe them- 
elves to the hazard of a battle, they choſe 
to abandon the Spaniſh Guelderland, and 
hes it entirely to the Ale ge of the al- 
les. | 2 
ME l The 
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"he earl did not fail to improve this ad. 
vantage. He detached general Schultz with 
a body of troops to attack the town and 


caſtle of Wer tz, which were both ſurren- 
ures after a ſight reſiſtance. In the =. 


ginning of September he undertook the 


fiege of Venlo, which capitulated 'on the 


twenty-fiſth day of the month, after one of 


the forts had been ſtormed and taken by 


the Englſh volunteers under lord Cutts. 


In this action the young earl of Huntington 
Vee many riking ſpecimens of a martial a 


diſpoſition. Afraid of being left behind 


by the ſoldiers, Who were ruſhing on to 


the charge, he earneſtly beſought them to 


aſſiſt him in getting over the pallifadoes, 


and he would chearfully give them all the 


money he had in his pocket. The foldiers 
complied with his requeſt : the earl per- 
formed his promiſe ; and led them on to 
the attack with equal bravery and ſucceſs. 

In the month of October the general in- 


veſled Ruremonde, which he took after a 
very obſtinate defence, together with Ste- 


venſwaert; both ſituated on the Maeſe. On 


his artival at Liege, he found the ſububrs 
of St, Walbrugh had been ſet on fire by the 
French garriſon, who had retired into the 


citadel and the Chatreux. The allies im- 


mediately entered the city; and in a few | 
3 Ry. days 


, — 


eee 7 
_ R555 opened their batteries againſt the cita- 
el, which was taken by aſſault, On this 
occaſion the hereditary prince of Heſſe- 
Caſſel behaved with remarkable | bravery, 
He charged at the head of the Engliſh gre- 
nadiers, was the firſt perſon who mounted 
the breach, and with his own. hands took 
| ; colours from a French officer, Violaine, 
e governour, and the duke of Charoſt, 
were made priſoners. Three hundred thous 
fand florins in gold and filver were found in. 
the citadel, befides notes for about twelve 
hundred thouſand more, drawn upon ſub. 
 Rantial merchants in Liege, who paid the 
money. The whole booty was ſo conſider- 
able, that an Engliſh grenadier is ſaid to 
| haye got a thouſand louis d'ors ſor his own . 
mare. Thus ended the campaign, equally 
to the advantage of the allies and the hon= 
our of the general, who had now eſtabliſhed 
his military character beyond all controverſy, 
and entirely ſecured the good will and con- 
fidence of the States. 1 5 ES BY 
The earl, however, in his return to the 
Hague, had well nigh met with a misfortune, 
which had not have been more diſagreable to 
_ himſelf, than detrimental to the allies. He 
8 for the ſake of expedition, to take 
s paſſage by water; and accordingly embark - 
ed on the Maeſe in a ſmall boat with five and 
1 twenty 
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twenty ſoldiers under the command of a lieu-⸗ 
tenant. Next morning he was joined at 
Ruremonde by Coehorn, in a large veſſel with 

 fCxty men, and they were moreover eſcorted 
by fifty troopers; who rode along fide. of the 
river. The large boat out-ſailed the other, 

and the horſemen miſtook the way in the 

JJ ar ratio S 
The French were ſtill in poſſeſſion of 
_ Gueldres, the only place which they now 
retained in that province. A party of the 
. conſiſting of thirty-five men, were 

lurking among the ruſhes on the banks of 
tze river, in wait for prey; and obſerving 
the boat, they ſeized the rope, by which 


it was drawn, hauled it aſhore, diſcharg 
their ſmall arms and hand- grenades, and 


then ruſhing into it, ſecured. the ſoldiers 
before they could put themſelves in a poſe 
))) ON A rags HO ng 
The earl was accompanied by general 
Opdam, and mynheer Gueldermalſen, one 
of the deputies of the States. The enemy 
knew theſe two gentlemen, who were fur- 
piſhed with paſſports, according to a amy 


“ For the ſake of the leſs intelligent reader, it may 

not be improper to remark, that in moſt of the canals 
and rivers in the Low-Countries, boats are drawn by 
ropes fixed to horſes, that are driven along fide of the 
ner. | : | | 0 : 


%  » ; cnet Ws -. 
Hity uſually practiſed by the generals on 
both ſides; but they were entirely ignorant 
of the quality of the earl, who had unluck- 
Uy forgot this neceſſary precaution. Re- 
collecting, however, that he had an old 
| port for his brother, general Churchill, 
ie produced it with great preſence of mind; 
and the French 'were in ſuch confuſion that 
they never examined the date. Neverthe- 
leſs, they rifled the baggage, carried off the 
guard as priſoners, and allowed the' boat 
to proceed. Marlborough, though already 

an accompliſhed general, was as yet become 
ſo little famous, that had he even been 
known, his paſſport, in all probability, 
would have been deemed a ſufficient pro- 
tection. Before the end of the war, how- 
ever, the caſe was very different. His 
name, by that time, had ſtruck ſuch a ter- 
. For into the French, that, had they been 
. favoured: with ſuch another opportunity, 
they would have been ſo far from regarding 
the ceremony of a paſſport, that they would 
| have conſidered his ſeizure as equal to a 
„„ >; -- ens WI 
The governor of Venlo, hearing that the 
earl was ſurprized and conveyed to Gueldres, 
marched out with his whole garriſon to attack 
that place. The ſame partial account bein 
tranſmitted to the Hague, filled che inhabi- 
| | 1 8 tanks 
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tants with the utmoſt conſternation. The 


States forthwith aſſembling, reſolved, that 
All their forces ould march 'inflandly ro 
Gueldres, and threaten the garriſon with 
the utmoſt extremity, unleſs they would 

immediately deliver the general. But, be- 

fore theſe orders could be diſpatched, 4 
earl arrived at the Hague, to the inexpreſſi- 
ble joy of the people, and was compliment- 
ed upon his happy eſcape by penfionary 
Hei ſius, in the name of the States. 

I be allies were almoſt as ſucceſsful on the 

_ _ Rhine as in Flanders. The elector of Ba- 

1 varia, indeed, who had hitherto profeſſed a 
| neutrality, ſeized the city of Ulm in wal, 

4 by ,a firatagem, and then declared for 
| France: an inſtance of treachery, which en- 
raged the empire to ſuch a degree, that the 

diet aſſembled at Ratisbon, and declared 

war againſt the French king ayd the duke 
of Anjou, for having invaded. ſeveral fiels of 
the empire in Italy, the archbiſhopric of 

Cologne, and dioceſe of Liege. They even 

| ſorbad the miniſter of Bavaria to appear in 

the general diet, .and preſented a memorial 

to his Imperial majeſty, requeſting "him to 

Proceed againſt the elector, according to the 

I _ .. Covſſtitutions of the empire. . 

Id The French, likewiſe made themſelves 

I waſlers of the little town of Newburgh, 1. 
e . 
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the circle of Swabia ; and prince Lewis of 
Baden was ſo much weakened by ſending off 


detachments, that he had hardly remaining 
above eight thouſand men. Nevertheleſs, 
with this ſmall army, he conducted himſelf 
in ſuch a manner, as might reaſonably have 


been expeRed from a general of his ſuperior 
abilities. The French army was divided in- 


to two bodies, commanded by the marquis 


de Villars, and count de Guiſcard, who en- 


deavoured to encloſe the prince, in his camp 
near Fridlingen ; but he eluded the danyer 
with ſurpriſing dexterity. „„ 
He repaſſed the Rhine without oppoſition; 
and Villars immediately followed him, in- 
' tending to fall on his rear. An obſtinate en- 
gagement enſued, in which the prince was 
ſo hard preſſed, that his horſe was put to 
flight; but the foot, in obedience to his or- 
ders, though almoſt contrary to his expecta- 


tions, attacked the enemy with ſuch impe- 


tuoſity, that he obliged them to retire with 


conſiderable loſs. The French, however, 


laid claim to the victory, and even Te Deum 
was ſung at Paris on the occaſion; but the 
prince, in order to undeceive the world, cal - 
ed in his detachments, and once more offer- 
ed the enemy battle, which, however, they 
thought proper to decline. 5 
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Priace Eugene commanded the Imperiatifs 
in Italy; but he was fo totally neglected by 
the court of Vienna, that his army, the beſt 
by far which the emperor had, was ſuffered 

to moulder away for want of recruits and re- 
inforcements. The prince, thus abandoned, 
could not prevent the duke of Vendome from 
relieving Mantua, and was obliged to relin- 
quiſh ſome other 8 he had taken. 

Philip, king of Spain, being deſirous of 
Shiſhing the Italian war in perſon, ſet fail 
for Naples; and, on his arrival at that place, 
was viſited by the cardinal legate, with a 
compliment from the pope, though he could 

not obtain the inveſtiture of the kingdom 
from bis holineſs. The emperor, however, 
was ſo offended at the embaſſy, which tbe 
pope had ſent to Philip, that he ordered his 

* ambaſſador at Rome, r to with- 

draw. 4 

ute Eugene underfiandiog,/ that the 

French, who were forty thouſand ſtrong, in- 

\ tended to attack Luzzara and Guaſtalla, paſ- 

ſed the Po, with an army of about half that 

number, fand poſted himſelf behind the dyke 
of Zero, in ſuch a manner, that the enemy 
were ignorant of his ſituation. He concluded, 
that, on their arrival at the ground they had 
choſen, the horſe wouls march out to forage, 
While the foot would be employed in pitch- 
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| {op tents, BOY "providing for- their refreſh<| | 
ment. His defign was to attack them una 
wares, while they ſhould be unprepared for 
reſiſtance ; and he was only revented by a 
mere accident from carrying bis {theme into 
execution. An adjutant, with an advanced 
guard, had the curioſity to aſcend the Dyke, 
in order to view the country, when he dif 
covered the Imperial infantry lying on their 
faces, and their horſe in the rear, ranged i in 
order of battle. 
Notwithſtanding this diſcovety, the prince 
advaiited to the charge with incredible reſo. 
| lution ; and, after an obſtinate and bloody 
engagement, obliged the enemy to retire with 
the loſs of eight thouſand men. But as be 
was ſo much inferior in point of number, 
he could not poſſibly maintain his ground: 
and the French were afterwards able to re- 
duce Luzzara and Guafalla ; which furniſh- 
ed them with a pretence of laying claim to 
the victory. Prince Eugene, however, pre- 
ſerved all his polls; and Philip returned 
to Spain without having either obtained 
Hhonouror advantage. ,- _ | 
The ſucceſs of the combined ſquadrons 
did not fully anſwer the expectations of 
the public. The late king, a little be- 
fore his death, had formed a defign to re- 
duce Cadiz; and this ſcheme it was now 
Vol. XXX, Q- pro- 
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 — propotd to reſume. - The fleet _confiied of 


fifty ſhips of the line, thirty Engliſh, and 
twenty Dutch: the former commanded by 
Ti Sons Rooke, aſſiſted by the admirals, 
1 50 Fairborne, and Graydon ; the lat- 
* y the admirals Allemond, Callembwrgh, 
/andergoes,  Picterion, , and Waſſenaer. 
The tranſports. bad on board about fourteen 


thouſand land- faces; the Engliſh beaded 


rr Bellaſis, O Hara, and lord 
ortmore, the colonels Seymour, Hamil- 


don, and Matthews ; the Dutch commanded 


by general Sparre and Brigadier Baron Pu- 
n "pe — 


at. | 7 


The direQion of the whole was commite- 


commander in chief. In the latter end of 


June the fleet ſailed from St. Helens; and 
on the twel feh day of Auguit, they anchored 


at the diſtance of two leagues from Cadiz, 


Next day the duke of Ormond ſummoned 


| _ _ the duke de Brancaccio, the governour, to 


ſubmit to the houſe of Auſtria ;/ but that of- 
hcer replied, he would acquit himſelf hon» 
ourably of the truſt repoſed in him by the 


king. On the fifteenth, the duke of Or- 


O = 
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mond landed with his forces in the bay of 
Bulls, under cover of a ſmart fire from ſome 
frigates, and repulſed a body of Spaniſh ca- 


valry, who endeavoured. to oppoſe him: 


then 


* : 7 tk 


then he ſummoned the governour of fo! 
St.  Catharifie to furrender; and received 
or anſwer, that the garriſon was determiu- 


4 2 


A declaration was publiſhed in the Span- 


ed to hold out to the laſt extremity. 


It language, importing, that the allies did 


the exceſſes of the Eng | 
Having taken poſſeſſion of Port St. Mary's, 


Not come as enemies to Spain; but only to 
free them from the yoke of France, and aſ- 
Hſt them in eſtabliſhing themſelves under 


the r ob of the houſe of Auflria, 


Theſe profeſſions, however, had very little 
effect upon the Spaniards, who were either 
alienated from that als, Or provoked at 

iſh troops, which 


inſtead of protecting, plundered the natives, 
notwithllandiog the ſtriet orders iſſued by 
the duke of Ormond, to prevent this ſhame- 
ful practice. A battery was raifed again 


Montagorda- fort oppoſite to the puntal; 


Were re embarked. 


but the attempt miſcarried, and the trdops 


N Fd 


It is obſervable, that durin; the whole 


affair, the troops received no afliſtance from 


the fleet, which lay entirely inactive. This 


was aſcribed to the treschery of Sir George 
Rooke, who, being a warm Tory, was ſaid 
to be averſe not only to this defign, but 


even to the war in general, This charge, 


however, he ſeemed in ſome meaſure to refute 
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= by his conduct at Vigo; though it is dim- 

Lult to determine, whether in that attempt, 
He was aQuated by a zeal for the ſervice, or 
a regard to his own ſafety, which, perhaps, 
he might think in ſome danger, ſhould he 
return to England without performing ſome 
"action , 7 


. 


. _ Receiving advice, that the galleons, from 
the Weſt Indies, had put into Vigo under con- 
vo) of a French 88 he reſolved to ſail 
 thither, and attack them in that poſture. 
The paſſage 1pto the harbour was deſended 
by batteries, forts, and breaſtworks on each 
fide; by a flrong boom, conſiſting of iron- 
chains, topmaſts, and cables, moored at each 
end to a {eventy gun ſhip, and fortified with- 
in by five ſhips of the ſame ſtrength, lying | 


acrols the channel with their broadſides to 


the ſca. por 1 * 
As the firſt and ſecond rates of the com- 
bined fleets were too large to enter, the ad- 
mitals ſhifted their flags into ſmaller ſhips; 
and a diviſion of five and twenty Engliſh 
and Dutch ſhips was deſtined for the ſervice, 
In order to favour the attack, the duke of 
Ormond landed wth twenty-five hundred 
men, at the diſlance of two leagues from 
Vigo, and took by aſſault a fort and platform 
of thirty-eight pieces of cannon, at the 


entrance of the harbour. 3 
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The Britiſh enſign was no ſooner ſeen fly- 
ing at the top of this fort, than the ſhips 
advanced to the attack. Vice-admiral Hop- 
| ſon, in the Torbay, crowding all his fail, 
ran directly againſt the boom, which was 
broken by the firſt ſhock ; and the paſlage 
bei thus opened, the whole ſquadron en- 
13 e the harbour, through a terrible fire 
from the enemy's ſhips and batteries. 
Theſe laſt, however, were ſoon ſtormed and 
taken by the grenadiers, who had landed. 
The great ſhips lay againſt the lorts at each 
de of the harbour, which in little time 
they ſilenced; though vice-admiral Hopſon 
narrowly eſcaped from a fire-ſhip, by which 
he was boarded ; ſeveral of his men, during 
the firſt conſternation, having thrown them- 
ſelves into the ſea, where they were drowned. 
After a moſt deiperate engagement, the 
French finding themſelves unable to contend 
with ſuch an adverſary, reſolved to ſet fire 
to their ſhips . and galleons, that they might 
Hot fall into the hands of the victors, 
1 They accordingly burned eight ſhips and as 
many advice- boats; but ten ſhips of war 
were taken, together with eleven galleons. 
Though they had ſecured a conſiderable 
part of their plate and merchandize before 
the combined fleet arrived, the value of four- 
teen millions of peices of eight, in plate 
. 5 ang 
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and rich commodities, was deſtroyed in ſix 

gealleons that periſhed ; but about half that 
value was brought off by the conquerors : ſo 
That this was a dreadfut blow to the enemy, 
| and a noble acquifition-to the allies, , 


# Rooks was joined by Str Cloudeſley Shovef, 
" Who had been ſent out with a ſquadron 


to bring home the prizes, and deſtroy the 


Ina few days after this exploit, Sir George ; 


3 Intercept the galleons. This officer was left 


fortifications, while Rooke returned to Eng- | 


land, where he was received amidf the ac- 


clamations of the people, his ſucceſs at Vigo 
having filenced the clamours abour this miſ- 
| carriage before Cadiz. 


The Engliſh were not fo ſucceſoful i in (A 


rica as in Europe. Admiral Bembow had 


been detached to the Weft-Indies with a 


ſquadron of ten fail, in queſt of Du Caſſe, 


Who, with a fleet of the ſame number, was 
convoying the Spaniſh duke of Albuquerque 


to his government of Mexico. On'the'nine- 
teenth day of Auguſt, he came up with the 
enemy near St, Martha, and an engagement 
immediately enſued, in which he was baſely 


deferred by moſt of his captains. Never- 


theleſs, the battle continued till * ol 

he reſolved to renew it next morning, wh 

be perceived all his ſhips at the diſtance & 

alc or four miles 15 Low as the ö 
com 


? 


commande by captain George Walton, who 


Joined him in plying the enemy with ks 


During four days did be thus maintain the 
fight againft the whole French ſquadron, 


thovgh affiſted by none but the ' Ruby and 


Faltnouth. Four of his captains, indeed, 


obſerving a feventy gun ſhip of the enemy 


| 1 like a wreck upon the water, to whic 

Tondition ſhe had been reduced by the admi- 
ral, came up with her, gave her their broad- 
Ades, and then ran to leeward, without re- 


garding the ſignal for battle. On the morn- 
Ing of the fourth day, the admiral's leg was 


mattered by a chain-ſnot; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this accident, he remained on the 
1 p rh in a cradle, and continued the 
Agkt till darkneſs put an end to the combat. 
On the fifth, he called a council of his 


captains, and expoſſulated with them on 


you behaviour.. They alledged, that the 
French were 7 ſtrong, and adviſed him 
to deſiſt. He plainly perceived that he was 
betrayed, and, with the utmoſt reluctance, re- 

krurned to Jamaica, having not only loſt a leg, 
but received a large wound in his face, and 
another in his arm, while he, in perſon, 

Hoarded the French admiral "© 


© Enraged at the treachery of his captains, 


be iſſued a commiſſion to rear-admiral Whef- 
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tone, and other officers, to hold a court-mar- 
tial, and try them for cowardice. , Hudſon 
of the Pendennis; died before his trial. 

Kirkby. of the Defiance, and Wade of the 
| Greenwich were convicted and ſentenced. to 
be ſhot. Conſtable of the Windſor, was ca- 
ſhiexed and impriſoned. Vincent of the 
Falmouth, and Fogg, the admiral's own cap- 
tain, were convicted of having ſigned a pa- 

per, that they would not fight on the preſent 
occaſion; but, as they had behaved gallant- 
ly in; the action, the court inflied upon 
them no other puniſhment than that of a ſuſ- 


Penſion, nor was even this to take place 1 


the high-admiral's pleaſure ſhould. be known. 


Wade and Kirkby were ſent home in the 


Briſtol ; and on their arrival at Plymouth, 
tot on board the ſhip, by order of a dead 
warrant for their immediate execution, which 
.had lain there for ſome time. Bembow | 
himſelf was ſo deeply affecled by this- miſ- 
carriage, that he became melancholy, and 
his grief co-operating with the fever occa- 
oned by his wounds, put a period 10 his 

5 
Ahne, by the treachery. of a few mo 
ants, who, probably owed their advance- 
ment to intereſt without any perſonal merit, 
was England deprived of one of the braveſt 
kra-officers, that ever ſhe produced. In a 
beter 


e eg 
Jetter, which he wrote to His ir. after the 
Fin agement, he told her, © that the loſs of 
# his leg did not trouble him half ſo much 
0 as the villainous treachery of his captains, 
„ which had hindered him from totally. de- 

0 ſtroying the French ſquadron,” 
| ; During'© theſe tranſactions, the queen was 
5 employe in ſecuring the affections of her 
ſubjects. With this view, ſhe made a progreſs 
to Oxford,” Bath, and Brittol, where ſhe was 
received with every mark of eſteem and re- 
a pare: Though the parliament ought regular- 
Iy to have Fat for ſix months after the king's 

eath, the queen diſſolved it by proclama- 
tion; and ifſued writs for electing another, 

1 which was appointed to meet on the twenti- 
eth day of Auguſt. Her majeſty, it is true, 
did not openly interpoſe in the elections; 
but her attachment to the Tories was ſo well 
known, that it was generally imagined ſhe 
would be glad to have them choſen. A be- 
lief too, had been artfully eſtabliſhed, that 
the Whigs had loaded the nation with heavy 
taxes, of which they converted the beſt 

art to their own private uſes; and theſe cir- 
cumſtances had ſo far turned the ballance, 
that the Tories obtained a conſiderable ma- 
% jority. 

The parliament meeting, at the time ap- 
pointed, Choſe Mr. Robert Harley their 
| * by 


ed: that the funds eſtabliſhed in the 
liament, had not produced the ſums pro- 
poſed; and that the deficiency was nct ſup- 
Plied, even by the handred thouſand pbunds, 
which ſhe had paid from ber own revenue, 
| e that ſhe was greatly 1 
Toncerned for the diſappointment at Cadiz, 
as well as for the abuſes committed at Port 


| for the public 


\ 
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ſpeaker and was then prorogeed to the 
twentieth of October. Re-allembling at that 


time, the queen, in her Tptech to 


_ Houſes, obſerved, that ſhe had called them to- 


; gether to aſſiſt her in carrying on the juſt and 


neceſſary war, in which the nation was en- 
Kae : that ſhe was willing the commons 


ould examine the accounts of the public 
receipts and payments, that if any abuſes or 


1 


miſmanagements had been committed, they 


might be detected, and the MES e 
aſt par- 


St. Mary's, which had obliged her to give 


directions for an enquiry into the particu- 
Aars: that ſhe hoped they would find time to 
' conſider of ſome better and more effectual me- 
thod to prevent the exportation of wool, and 
improve that manufacture, which ſhe was 


determined to N that ſhe was my 


convinced, that the affection of her ſubje&s 


was the ſureſt pledge of their duty and obe- 


dience: that ſhe was reſolved to maintain 


— — — — 
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td her ſubjetts in the full enjoyment of 


their rights and privileges : that 'confi- 


dered her intereſt and theirs as inſeparable = 


and that ſhe ſhould always exert. her utmoſt 
_ endeavours to make them a happy and flou- | 


_ riſhing people. 


7 


The lords returned the uſual addreſs of 


thanks, congratularing her majeſty on the 
ſucce ſs of her arms under the duke of Marl- 
borough: but the commons, who entertain- 

ed a moſt rancorous hatred ta the memory of 
king William, greedily laid hold of this firſt 
opportunity” to diſcover their diſpoſition. 
Among many other invidious circumſtances 


they remarked, chat the wonderful progreſs 


bo h had ſignally 4 retrieved the an. 


eient honour and glory of the Engliſh nation. 
This word © retrieved” was evidently in- 


tended to throw a reflection on the memory | 


of the late king, as if the honourof the nation 


had been loſt in his reign. All thoſe, therefore, 


who had a proper regard for the memory of 
that prince, condemned the expreflion, and 
| inſiſted that the word maintained“ ſhould 


be ſubſtituted in its place. In ſupport of this 


opinion, they obſerved, that king William, 


inſtead of loſing, had carried the honour of 


the nation to a higher pitch than ever it had 
hefore attained : that to him they * 1 
R ebted 
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debted for their lafety and preſervation, and. 


even for the queen's elevation to the throne; 
and that he had planned and completed that 
glorious confederacy, at the head of which 


her majeſty was placed. _ 


But, nbrichflaiding theſe objettions, ſo 
bigotted were the prejudices of the Tories, 


and ſo great the Power of that party, that 


the retaining” the invidious expreſſion, 'was 
Earried by a majority of a hundred voices. 
The ſtrength of the Tories was ſtill more 


conſpicuous 1 in determining the controverted 


elections: 1 Which were decided in favour = - 
| their 


+3 
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This affair bade A to a poem; Aude, The 


0 Golden Age, in alloſion to Virgil's fourth edel com- 


poſed by Mr. Walch, member for Worceſterſhire, and 
celebrated by Dryden, as the greateſt. eritic of the age. 


This poem, - amongſt other excellent lines, . | 


the following : 
Now all our fiftions, all our fears ſhall ceaſe, | 
And Tories rule the promis'd land in peace: 
N 8 ſhall die, and noxious poiſon fail; 


0 Harley ſhall ceaſe to trick, and Seymour ceaſe to rail, 


The lamb ſhall with the fon walk unhurt, 
And Hallifax with How meet civilly at court. 
Viceroys, f like providence, with diftant care, 
Shall govern kingdoms where they ne'er e 
Pacific admirals, to ſave the fleet, | 
Shall fly from conqueſt, and ſhall conqueſt meets . 
Commanders ſhall be prais'd at William's coſt, 

b 71 hononr be rerrieved, before tis loft. 


wk The egil of Rocheſter, lord-lieutenant of Ireland TY 


# 


! 


their 590 party, with "Tack a 8 partia=, 
lity, that, had they not been loft to all ſenſe. 
of ſhame, they muſt certainly have bluſhed 
for their. ſuccels, Two mlances will ſerve. 
as a ſpecimen. 

The borough of Hindon in Saliſbury had, 
received a conſiderable ſum from the gen tle⸗ 
man they had choſen. Of this they were 
now accuſed in the houſe of. commons ; and, 
the proofs were ſo full and clear, that a bill 
was introduced for disfranchiling , the town. 
The perſon, however, who gave the money. 
Was a Tory; and that circumſlarce render- 
ed him innocent. Thus a borough was vo- 
ted to loſe its right of election for receiving 
a bribe; while the perſon, who gave that 
bribe, was not only ſuffered to eſcape with 
impunity, but was even honoured with a ſeat 
in the ſupreme council of the nation. 
Ol all the addreſſes preſented to the queen 
on her acceſſion to the throne, that 
Glouceſterſhire was the moſt remarkable ſor 
its inſolent reflections on the memory of the 
late king. This addreſs had been drawn 
up by Mr. John Howe, who had thereby in- 
curred the ſuſpicion of all the more intelli- 
gent gentlemen of the county: ſo that 
when he flood candidate for the ſhire, he 
lol the election by a great majority. This 


a” As 6 however, was eaſily reme- 
Yor. XXX. . died 
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died. The affair was now - ſuppoſed to de 
more favourable. The majority, which he 
wanted in the county, be obtained in 
Hament; "and, notwithſtanding the tri g 
circumſlance of. his not having been choſen, 


A was declared duly elected. Men poſſefled 


of fuch rigid notions of equity and fair 


dealing, were certainly well quakhed to 
conduct the affairs of the nation. # 


While the Tories aſſumed ſuch liberties to 


155 themſelves, they denied to their enemies the 


moſt innocent freedoms, The biſhop of 
Worceſter, it ſeems, and his ſon Mr. Lloyd, 
fuſpicious of the principles of Sir John 
Packington, had endeavoured, merely by 
ſpeaking their ſentiments without malice or 
prejudice, 10 prevent his election in chat 
County. 

Complaint of this bein made to the 
| houſe, they immediately reſolved, that the 
proceedings of William, lord biſhop of Wor- 
- cefter, and his ſon, had been malicious, 
unchriſtian, and arbitrary, in high violation 
of the liberties and privileges of the com- 
mons of England. They even voted an 
addreſs to the queen, defiring her to remove 
that prelate from the office of lord-almoner 
and they ordered the attorney-general to pro- 
feeute the ſon, after his privelege as member 
of the convocation ſhould be expired- _ 

| e 
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„„ ANNE Is 
_» The lords, alarmed at theſe ſurious pro- 


deetlings of the commons, preſented a coun- 


ter addreſs to her majeſty, beſeeching her 

not to remove the biſhop of Worceſter fromm 

bis place of lord-almoner, until he ſhould 

be found guiky of ſome. crime by the free 
.courſe of law; as it. was the undoubted 
right of every lord of parliament, and of 
every ſubject of England, to have an op- 
portunity to make his own defence, be- 
ſore he ſuffered any fort of puniſhment. 

The queen gave an anſwer, that plainly 
diſcovered her propenſity to the Tories. 
_ - Sher faid, that ſhe had not as yet feceiv- 
ed any complaint againſt the biſhop of 

| Worceſter; but that ſhe looked upon it as 
der undoubted right to continue or diſplace 
any ſervant a upon her own perſon, 
when ſhe ſhould think proper. The lords, 
_ [Miqued at this reply, unanimouſly reſoly- 
ed, that no lord of their houſe ought to ſuf- 


fer any fort of puniſhment by any proceed- 


Ing of the houſe of commons, otherwiſe 
than according to the known and ancient 
rules and methods of parliament. 
_ Notwithſtanding this reſolution, the 
queen was determined to gratify her fa- 
_ vourite party. When the commons, head- 
ed by Sir Edward Seymour, preſented their 
addreſs for the 1 of the nie, 
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ml ſaid, ſhe was ſorry, there was any occaſi- 
on for that addreſs againſt the biſhop of 
. Worceſter; and that he ſhould no longer 


continue to ſupply the place of her almoner. 


The next almoner, we ſuppoſe, if he under- 
ſtood his oww intereſt, would be more cau- 
tious in ſpeaking againſt a Tory. After 


ſuch unuſual marks of indulgence from the 
"throne, the commons could not be fo un- 
"grateful as to refuſe the demands of the mi- 
niſtry, with which they now readily complied. 


They voted 40,000 ſeamen, and the like num- 


ber of land- forces, to act in conjunction with 


thoſe of the allies. For the maintenance of theſe 
laſt, they granted eight hundred and thirty- 


three | thouſand eight hundred and twenty- 


"fix pounds; | beſides three hundred and 


fifty rhouſand pounds for guards and garri- 


ſions; ſeventy thouſand nine hundred and 


*Teventy-three pounds for the ordnance; and 


 *fifty-one thouſand eight hundred and forty- 
three pounds for ſubſidies to the allies. 
The lord Shannon arriving with news of 


the ſucceſs at Vigo, the queen appointed a 
day of public thankſgiving for the ſignal 


- "(acceſs of her arms under the earl of Marl- 
; *borough, the duke of Ormond, ' and Sir 


George Rooke; and on that day, which 
was the twelfth of November, ſhe went in 
ſtate to St. Paul's church, attended by both 
28 e houſes 


| OVA 


# %% 
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8 of RT AW, Next day the peers 
preſented che thanks of their houſe to the 
duke of Ormond, for his ſervices at Vi 
and at the ſame time drew up an addreſs to | 
the queen, deſiring ſhe would cauſe the duke 
of Ormond and Sir George Rooke to lay be- 
fore them an account of their proceedings: * 
a requeſt with which her majeſty complied. 
Theſe two officers likewiſe received the 
thanks of the houſe of commons, and vice- 
admiral Hopſon was knighted, and gratiſed 
with a penſion of five hundred pounds a year, 
rogether with a reverſion of three hundred a 
year for his wiſe. 
The duke of 8 upon his return 
from the expedition, complained openly of 
Rooke's conduct, and ſeemed reſolved to 
- ſubjeQ him to a public trial: but that officer 
was ſo great a favourite wich the commons, 
and, of conſequence, with the court, that 
means were ealy found to ſcreen him from 
an impeachment. In order to appeaſe 
the duke of Ormond, he was hon- 
oured with the lord-lieutenancy of Ixe- 
land; and Rooke, as an approbation of his 
conduct, was admitted into the privy coun- 
cil. 
Ormond, Cor, though 1 in ſome meg- 
ſure mollified by this poſt, continued to com- 
| plain to the houſe of peers ; and a committee 
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Das appointed to enquire into. the matter. 

| Rooke himſelf, with the other aJmirals und 
land- officers were ſummoned before the com- 
mittee, and examined on the ſubject. Rooke 
Alledged, in his on defence, that the eng 
upon Cadiz was ill concerted, and abſolutely 
impracticable, and the miniſtry acknowledged 
the truth of his affertion. In other words, in 
order to acquit their favourite admiral of th 
charge of treacherythey were willing to ſub- 
oe themſelves to the L imputation: and 
of them were equally guilty, and deſeryed to 
be brought to the (me public punimment. 
The committee, however, Were ſo little 
fatisfied with Rooke's defence, that they 
drew up an unfavourable report, and laid it 
before the houſe : but it was rejected by a 
_ conſiderable majority; and a vote paſſed in 
Rooke's favour, importing, that he had done 
His duty, purſdant to the councils of war, 
ke a brave officer, to the honour of the Bri. 
Tiſh nation. Several of the members were 
ſuppoſed to have been pgaiged over by the 
court, which exerted itſelf Rrenuoufly on 
this occaſion ;' and it is not impoſſible that 
many might be guided by the diQtates 
th their els Sea They probably 
thoyght, that Rooke, though guilty of the 
e Har Books, tough gry of he 
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- Fndeed it was fhrewdly ſuſpected, that bam 


_ «miſcarriage before Cadiz, had ſufficiently 
attoned for that fault, by his fucceſs at Vies ; 
and that nothing could be more unpopular, 
and ſeemingly unjuſt, than to inflict any diſ- 
grace or puniſhment on a man, who had per- 
1 ſuch a ſignal ſervice to the nation. 
The next affair, which came under their 
Teonſideration, was of a nature ſtill more deli- 
cate, and attended with more warm diſputes. 
The prince of Denmark u as ſo much older 
than the queen, and troubled with ſuch a vi- 
olent aſthma, that it was generally imagined 
he could not ſurvive her: nevertheleſs, her 
majeſty thought it her duty, as a good wife, 
48 provide againſt all contingencies, and ſhe _ 
A hberefore ſent a meſlage to the lower houſe, 
____ pecommending {ome further proviſion for her 
huſband, in caſe of his ſurvivance., 
This meſſage being confidered, Mr. How 
moved, that the yearly ſum of one hundred 
"thouſand pounds ſhould be fettled on the 
prince, in caſe of that event. No oppoſition 
was made to the propoſal ; but warm debates 
aroſe upon a clauſe in the bill, r 
the prince from that part of the act of ſucceſ - 
Kon, by which ſtrangers, though naturalized, 
were declared incapable of holding employ- 
ments. This part of the act related only to 
ttzhoſe, who ſhould be naturahzed in a future 
reigu; but had no reſpect to ſuch as had 8 
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. tained. that advantage in the late reign, ar or 
| ſhould obtain it in the preſent. _.. 4. 
To capital objeclions lay againſt the 
claule of exemption. The firſt was, that it 
ſeemed to imply, that perſons, who were al- 
ready naturalized, would be excluded from 
=. -employments 1 in the next reign, though ac- 
_ . tually poſſeſſed of the right of natural born 
lubjects; a conſequence plainly contradictory 
to the meaning of the act of ſucceſſion. The 
other was, that the lords had already reſolv- 
ed by a vote, that they would not pals any 
bill ſent up from the commons, to which any 
Clauſe foreign to the bill ſhould be tacked; 
and that clauſe of exemption was evidently 
foreign to the preſent bill, as an incapacity 
to hold employments, was a circumſtance al- 
together diſtinct from a ſettlement in money. 
For theſe reaſons, ſtrong oppoſition was 
made to the clauſe; but as the queen inte- 
reſled herſelf with great warmth in the mat - 
ter, the bill, with the additional clauſe, from 
Which the commons refuſed to recede, was at 
laſt carried through both houſes, though not 
without a formal proteſt by. four and thirty 
Peers. 
The truth is, the clauſe was Be . un 
neceſſary; ; though it probably anſwered the 
intention of thoſe who thought fir to inſert 
it, Theſe were the Tories. T hey = 
| WE that 
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that it would be violently oppoſed by all the 
more zealous Whigs from very laudable mo- 

tives; from a juſt regard to the memory of 
the late king, and the honour of thoſe whom 
he had favoured with the right of natives: 
and as they imagined the queen would never 
take the trouble of inquiring into theſe mo- 
tives, but would confider their oppoſition to 
the clauſe, as a proof of their averſion to the 
bill in general, they hoped they ſhould be 
able to perſuade her, that the whole of that 
party were, in their hearts, enemies to her 
and her government. Her majeſty, indeed, 
appeared already to have contracted: ſome 
ſtrong prejudices againſt the Whigs; whether 
theſe were not confirmed by the preſent inci- 
dent, will appear in the ſequel. 
The earl of Marlborough returning to 
England on the twenty-eighth of November, 
received the thanks of the commons for the 
reat and ſignal ſervices, which he had per- 
formed to tke nation. The queen too was 
ſo. well ſatisfied with his conduct, that ſhe 
_ created him a duke, indulged him with a 
penſion of five thouſand pounds upon the re- 
venue of the poſt-office during his natural 
life; and ſent a meſſage to the commons, 
deſiring that they would find ſome method 
to ſettle it upon the heirs-male of his wr 
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_* This meſſage oceaſioned a warm debates 
in the courf:: of which Sir Chriſtopher Muſe 


ave obſerved, that he would not de 4 i 


m the dake s eminent ſervices, but t 
in his opinion, his grace was very well Had 
for them by the profitable employments, 
which he and his dutchefs enjoyed. The 
duke hearing, that the commons were averſe 
to the propoſal, entreated her majeily rather 
to forego: her gracious meſſage on bis behalf, 
than create animoſities, which might embar- 
xaf her affairs, or be of ill conſe ence to 
the public. The queen therefore fent ang. 
ther meſſage to the houſe, importing thas 

the duke of Marlborough had duclined hee 1 
Interpoſitiog. Fey! | 
The commons, however, were fo fully ; 
convinced of the duke's merit, that they re- 


ſolved to preſent an addreſs to her majeſty x 


eontaining the reaſons of their non compli- 
ance, or rather, in effect, expreſſing their im, 
lacable hatred to the memory of the late 
ing: as the only reaſons they aſſigned were 
aridently calculated to anſwer that purpoſe. 
They again made uſe of the invidious pr 
of retrieving the honour and glory of the 
„ nation: they ſaid that the duke deſerved | 
che higbe® praiſes for having, by his negocian 
tions, efubliihed an entire coaflence and 
good underſtauding between her majeſty my 
Ne nr M3 e 


the gentlemen” of England, who had, 
| by the © vile practices of defigning men,” 
been traduced, and induſtriovfly repreſented 

as falſe to her majeſty*s allies, becauſe they 


were true to the fatereſt of their country: 
and they alledged they were apprebenſtve of 


making a precedent to alienate the revenue 


of the erown, which had been fo much 


* reduced by the exhorbitant grants of the 


et Jate reign,” and fo lately ſettled and fe- 
| Eared by her majeſty's unparalteled grace and 


The ard 10 gentlemen,” 3 is remarkable'; 


and this perhaps is the firſt inſtance of its 


being uſed by a hooſe of commons in an ad- 


dreſs to their ſovereign. The Tories have 
always aſſumed to themſelves the honoura- 
ble appellation of © gentlemen,” or the 


< landed gentlemen.““ It is to be hoped, 


however, that, if there was not a monied 
« man,” or © merchant,” in the ww. 45 : 


there is a ſufficient number of lande 


tlemen in England, who, at the hazard of 


_ their lives and fortunes, would preſerve the 
- conſtitution of their country, and the rights 


and privileges of the people. The Tories 
indeed, profeſs to be judged by the ſame 
principles; ; but it would be extremely dif- 


cult to reconcile their conduct i in the dif- 
Teorunk 
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ferent periods of the Engle®; nnn ö 
to theſe profeſſions. 
ebe queen admitted the apolog of. the 
commons; but their refuſal, in 90 proba- 
bility, helped to alienate the duke from the 
Tories, with whom he had hitherto been 
connected. Some ſeyere refleions were 
made upon the queen's conduct, as well as 
upon that of the duke. A ſatirical piece 
was handed about, in which, among other 
things, it was affirmed, that her majeſty 
« defi * to give to one duke all the 
« gold, which the other ft had, brought 
« from Vigo.” 
In the beginning of January, t the queen 
informed the commons, that the States gene- 
ral had preſſed her to augment her forces, 
as the only means to defeat the great and 
early preparations of the enemy. In conſe- 
uence of this intimation, the commons re- 
| folved, that ten thouſand men ſhould be 


hired, as an augmentation of the forces to 


act in conjunction with the allies ; but on 
-this expreſs condition, that an immediate 
ſtop thould be put to all commerce and cor- 
reſpondence with France and Spain on the 
part of the States-general. The lords 
en an addreſs to her majeſty on the 


| _ lame | 


x 
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fame ſabjeR, ' al to the fame effect. "The 
veen. replied, that the condition was, no | 


doubt, indiſpenſably neceſſary; that ſhe 
hoped it would be readily admitted; and 


that ſhe would immediately diſpatch diree. 


tions to her miniſter in Holland, to concur 


with the States in provititig the bees ac- 2 


hen ne Ol 
The reaſon,” that induced the two boot 


to inſilt ſo ſtrenuouſly on this topic was a 


diſcovery lately made, by which it appeared, 
that the French king, at this very time, 
remitted money to the elector of Bavaria in 
Germany, and his forces in Italy, through 


the channel of Engliſh, Duech, and Gene- 


va merchants. 


The Dutch, though ede of the 


equity of the condition, were ſomewhat 


„ at the imperious manner, in which 
was propoſed. Conſcious, however, that 


their intereſt was inſeparable from that of 
"the' allies, they reſolved to yield a ready 
compliance; ; and accordingly publiſhed a 


prohibition 'of all commerce with the ſus. 


jects of France and Spain. 
The Tories, not yet ſatisfied with the va- 


rious triumphs, which they had obtained 


over the Whigs, were determined to figna- 
(AJize their victory in a ſtill more open man- 
ner; and as the pretence of religion is al- 
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ways an excellent cloak to conceal a political 


cumſtance as the beſt means of accompliſhing 


their favourite purpoſe. * They knew, that n | 
conſiderable part of the Whig-intereſt lay a- 


mong the diſſenters; and they imagined, that 
if they could once exclude'theſe la from: of- 


fices of truſt and magiſtracies of corpora - 


tions, they ſhould. for ever ſecure to their 


own party the elections of all future par- 


liaments, and by conſequence the whale ma- 


nagement of the civil adminiſtration 


Wich this view Mr. Bromley, Mr. St. 
John, and Mr. Annefley were ordered by 


the houſe of commons to bring in a bill far 
preventing occaſional conformity, It en- 
ated, that all thoſe, who had taken the ſa- 
 crament and teſt for offices of truſt, or ma» 
giſtracies of corporations, and afterwards 
freguented any meeting of diſſenters, 
ſhould be diſabled from holding their 
* employments, pay a ſine of one hundred 


pounds, and five pounds for every day, in 


which they continued to act in their em- 


i | projet, they refolved to lay bold of this ein- 


ployments, after bayieg. been at any 
ou 


ſuch meetings; that they ſhould be incapable 
of holding any other employment, till aſter 
one whole year's conformity: and that, 
upon relapſe, the penalties and time of in- 
capacity ſhould be doubled. 
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1. 10 temärkable, that, in the preambſe 
to this bill, alt perlecution lor conſciedee 
fake is condemned; but how this profeſſibn 
of lenity can be reconciled to the cruelty of 
excluding men from offices and places of 
truſt, merely on a religious ptetence, is ſome- 
what difficult to conjectuſe The Tories how» 
ever, ſeem to have been as lictfe anxious about 
- conſiſtency in their reaſoping as in their con- 
duct: that paltry virtue they leit to thoſe, 
whom ey aifecred to deſpiſe and eordially 
hated 
In ſupport of the bill it was alledped, 
that an eſtabliſhed religion and naitonal 
church were abſolutely neceſſary, when ſo 
many impious men pretended to inſpiration, 
und aeladed ſuch numbers of the people; | 
that the moſt effectual way to preferv» this 
national church was by maintaining the civil 
wer in the hands of thoſe, who -xpreiſed 
heir regard to the church in their principles 
And practice: that the parliament, by the cor- 
porations and telt- acts. thought they had 
Provided a ſufficient barrier to the hierachy; 
dever imapining that a ſet of men would 
rite up, ** whoſe conſciences would be too ten- 
% der to obey the laws, but hardened enough 
4 to break them :” that as the aft reigh 
began wi eh an act in favour of the diſſenters, 
* * U co mond were defirous , that, f in 1 the | 
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nning of her majeſty's auſpicious rel ng 
25 ſhould paſs in favour . the — 
of England: ſo that thoſe men might be 
kept out of offices, who have ſhewn that, 
% when they had the power, they never 
% wanted the will, to deſtroy the church :” 


that a ſeparation from the church, to which 5 


a man's conſcience will allow him occafion- 
ally to conform, is a mere ſchiſm, which in 
itſelf was ſinſul, without the ſuperaddition 
of a temporal law to make it an offence: 
and that conforming and non-conforming 
were contradictions; for, nothing but a 
firm perſuaſion that the terms of commas 
nion required are ſinful and unlawful, can 
Jaſtify the one; and this PAINE anden 
the other. pe 
{Ta oppoſition to the bill i it _ e that 
the diſſenters were generally well affected to 
the preſent eſtabliſhment: that to ſubject 
them to any real hardſhips, or give any 


cauſe for jealouſies and fears at ſuch a junc- 


ture, might be attended with the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequences: that the. toleratiog 
greatly contributed to the ſecurity and repu- 
tation of the church,, and plainly proved; 

that liberty of conſcience and gentle mea- 
ſures were the moſt effectual means of en- 
creaſing the votaries of the church, and di- 
the number of diſſenters 3 
"that 


. * ; 


gan upon the ſame principle; and as in this 


reign her majeſty had been generouſſy pleaſed 


to promiſe a liberty of conſcience, ſo in the laſt 
the church had ever met with protection and 
ſupport : that it was equally cruel and unjuſt to 
fay,**that the diſſenters never wanted the will, 
* when they had the power, to deſtroy the 
* church ;” ſince in the laſt and greateſt dan- 


ger, to which the church was expoſed, they 
_ zealouſly aſſiſted her againſt the Papiſts, their 


common enemies ; and have ever fince con» 
tinued to ſhow every mark of affeftion and 


ſubmiſſion to the government in church and 


ſtate: that the diſſenters could not properly 


be termed ſchiſmatics, without bringing a 
heavy charge upon the church of England, 


which had not only tolerated ſuch ſchifm, but 
even allowed communion with the reformed 
churches abroad : that this bill would infli& 
a ſecond punithment on thoſe who had fled 
from France for their religion, and might 


even be employed as an argument to juſtify 


the perſecutions in that kingdom: that it was 
by no means a certain inference, that, becauſe 


a man receives the ſacrament in the church, 


he can therefore comply in every other parti- 


cular; occaſional conformity was a ſtep, that 


* 


carried many to a greater length ; and it was 
. 9 9 95 cev- 


— 


that, in the opinion of every candid and ĩimpar?ꝰ 
tial judge, the laſt and the preſent rei gn be- 
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certainly cruel, as well as impobitic, v 3 
a man ſo ſeverely for an act, which, might 


8 


Church: that the penal ties of this bill e 


on Papils for afhſting at the moſt ſalemm afls 
of their religion; a Papiſt convict, as ſoon ag 


he conforms, and receives the. ſacrament, is 


immediately cleared, and capable ot enjoying 


an) office 3 but a Proteſtant diſſenter, who 


k 
* 


mall be ſo,yabappy as to flep into a meeting. 


s incapacitated. ior. one year, and if he re- 
lapies, for two years, and ſo in proportion; 
that before the act of toleration, conventicles 
were illegal; fince that period they are tole: 
rafed by law : that, neveriheleſs, if any man in 
office was then preſent at theſe aſſemblies, he 


Vuas only liable to a fine of ten pounds; where- 
ds now he is liable to a fine of an hundred 


pounds; and it ſeems unreaſonable to render 


the ſame action ten times more penal after it 


> e than when it was prohibited. . 


heſe arguments, however forcible, were 


little regarded, by the commons.: they were 
determined, 0 all eyents, to effect their fa- 


yourite purpoſe, ; and the bill accordingly 


3 paſſed by. virtue of a conſiderable majority. 


he lords, apprehenfive that the commons 


would tack it to ſome money bill, voted, 


hen the angea 


5 


= 1 wa ede 10 the 7 IIS of- ” 
J wt Fe and the uſage of PF: 


| "The il! Was n oppoſed 3 in the ups 
per houſe, fi on. a juſt loſpicion ot the 5 
wy pres ofes, which it was "12 Av to 
| | peers believed, that, belidey 
the Muang delign of ſecuring entirely the 
55 of parliaments, the Tories intend» 
ed it as a preparatory ep towards the re- 
al of the .toleration ; and. perbaps hoped, 
| pe this quarrel, to raiſe ſuch E at 
Home, as would diicourage the allies abroad, 
and render the proſecution of the war ime 
 praiticable. The majority of the 20 


and amor theſe Burnet of Sarum, argue 
againſt it from principles of moderation 
motives of canicience, _ 


The Tories, however, were aſfſted by 5 
tze whole intereſt of the court. Even princp | 


George of Denmark,* . though him{clt_a 
occaſional wre r voted 18 it; as 4d 


f ron * ar. ol at and lord 


Go- 


* The ; F Was obliged to take FE ſacrament as | 


| 15 high Admiral; but be ſtill kept his chapel in the | 
utheran communion : and his preſent compliance was 


ſuppoſed to haye been owing to the itmportunity of the 
queen, For when he came to che houſe to vote for the 


Hill, he is reported to have ſaid to lord Wharton, who p 


ve! on te oppatits eu ke. wy heart i Is vid your" * 
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mons. | 7 F 
In order to refute this allegation, the lords 


* ; 
þ 5 , # 


Godoſphin : at laßt it was carried by a finalf 
majority; though with ſuch alterations and 


.. amendments as the commons refuſed to ad- 
mit. The lower houſe alledged, that the 
lords had no right to alter any fines and pe- 


halties, Which the commons ſhould fix in 
bills ſent 3 for their concurrence, on pre- 
tence, | that theſe were matters concerning 
money, the peculiar privilege of the com- 


ordered a minute enquiry to be made into 
all the rolls of parliament ſince the reign of 


Henry the ſeventh; and a great number of 


inſtances were found, in which the lords had 


begun the clauſes impoſing fines and penal- 
ies, altered the penalties which had been 


fixed by the commons, and even changed 


the uſes to which they were applied. Theſe 
precedents were entered in their books: but 


the commons took a ſhorter and more expe- 
ditious method ; they refuſed to enter into 
any diſcuſſion or enquiry ; and would ad- 


vance no other proofs of their claim than 
their own aſſertion. After long debates and 
a free conference between the two houſes, 
the lords adhered to their amendments : the 


commons perſiſted in rejedding them: the 
pill miſcarried: and both parties N N 


— * 


— 


5 


cheit proceedings, as a vindication of their 


_ own conduct. 


It is obſervable, that the biſhops, 9 9 & 


nerally voted againſt the bill, were repre- 
ſented by the Tories as enemies to the 


church, and friends to the Nifſenters. The 


only apology that can be offered for their 


Party, frequently violate the rules of Juſtice, 


of decency, and even of probability, ; for 
furely the charge againſt the biſhops was 
liable to all theſe exceptions.” 


- While this bill was depending, Daniel de 
Foe, who had been a hoſier in London, and 
had lately publiſhed a ſevere ſatire, intitled, 
« The true born Engliſhman,” now under- 
took to ridicule the immoderate zeal of the 
high-churchmen, in a pamphlet, called, 
1% The ſhorteſt way with the Diſſenters: or, 


% propoſals for the eſtabliſhment” of the 
% church.” Several perſons of both par- 


ties were at firſt amuſed with it, not knows | 


jag the author's deſign : but it was not long 
| before his real intention was diſcovered, It 
began with ſach ſeyere refleQions on the 
Diflenters, and their principles, that, for 
ſome time, it was ſuppoſed . to be the Fork 


of 2 violent churchman, and met with ap- 
plauſe from ſome of that party in the two 


paiverhiics, 
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perhaps ibs obly one they ſhould ever hate. 


lie, her enemies, onder the Javourand pro- 
$eQion of 4“ true Fog lim queen :“ that 


dow was the time to pull up that heretical 
weed of {edition, which had fo long diſ- 


turbed the 7. of the FR, * | choak-. 


ed the pood grain: that if it hbuld be ob- 


jected, that this renewing of fire and faggor 


4 Would be croel and barbatous, he anſwered 
that it was, no doubt, cruel to Kill a ſyake 


or toad in cold blood; but conſidering theit 


pPoiſonous nature, it was an act of charity to 


Dur neighbours to deſtroy theſe creatures, 
Hot for any injury received, but by wa of 


5 nnn the evil they have done, 
but the evil. they may do: and that as ſer- 


pents, toads, and vipers, are noxious to the 
5 body, and poiſon the ſenſitive life, fo the 
diſſenters poiſon the ſoul, corrupt our poſ- 
tterity, enſnare our children, deltroy the vi- 
als of our happineſs, and E ant nn the 
- Whole maſs ; and therefore they ought to be 


..__ Footed out of the nation, if ever we would 


Vue in peace, ſerve God, and enjoy our own. 
| _ The author's intention was no ſooner 
diſcovered, than the commons ordered the 


pam- 


Kor Mer Kis FeneRibiis” Pibckeds 


| - to, demonfrate, that the reguefearatives” of 


* 


© 4p lecure the-church ef England, aud de- 


bs, ; 
wo 


we 
wrl's 
* 


an t. be burned d) 1 common 
= wats © . Pe. Foe hrs proſecuted. 
H 267g for himſelf, "that he only gave 
þ- 30 50 7 their own language, 
or at moſt, 
fions; when. they talked ** of hangivg oge 
8 bloody colours and bangers of dehance ? : 
but notwithſtanding tals. ,apology, he was 


$3 #4 


condemned, to pay a fine: * kunured ; 


| pounds, and ſtand in the pi 


A bill, was nom brought into the lower 


houſe, granting another year's conſideration 


to thoſe, who had not taken the oath abju= _ 
ring the, pretended prince of Wales. The 
| lord, added three clauſes, Fee eg that - 


coſe perſons, Who ould take the oath with · 


e * «:þ time, might return to their 
| bens * employ: C4, provided they 

that any perſon en- 

deavouring to defeat the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, as now limited by _ ſhould be 
deemed . guilty of high reaſon. and that 
be impoſed 


were not 0. 1577 


the oath of 3 — ſhouli 
upon the ſubjects of Ireland. 


The Tories in the lower houſe were con- 
founded at the ſecond clauſe; but were 


aſhamed to oppoſe it. They therefore di- 


rected their whole ſtrength againſt the 


firſt, in hopes of raiſing a diſpute between 


the two houſes. Nevertheleſs the * : 
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e ſenſe of th ir own. Expreſ- | 
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